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ROYAL MUNIFICENCE. 


OUPEE, an artiſt of eminence, as a painter, 

was in high favour with the Prince of 
Wales, our gracious King's father, and he daily 
attended his Royal Highneſs to paint pictures. 
One morning, upon Goupee's arrival at Leiceſ- 
ter Houſe, the Prince ſaid, come Goupes, fit 
down and paint me a picture on ſuch a ſubject. 
But Goupee perceiving Prince George (his preſent 
Majeſty), a priſoner behind a chair, took the li- 
berty humbly to repreſent to his royal patron, 
how impoſſible it was for him to fit down to ex- 
ecute his Royal Highneſs's commands with ſpi- 
rit, while the Prince was ſtanding, and under 
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his royal diſpleaſure. Come out George thett, 
ſaid the good-natured Prince, Goupee has re- 
leaſed you. When Goupee was eighty-four years 
of age, and very poor, he had a mad woman to 
nurſe and maintain, when old, who was the object 
of his delight when young ; he therefore often put 
himſelf in the King's fight at Kenſington, where 
he lived. At length the King ſtopped his coach, 
and called to him. How do you do, Goupee, 
ſaid the King, and after a few other queſtions, 
aſked him, if he had enough to live upon ?— 
Little enough, indeed, replied Goupee, and as 
I once took your Majeſty out of priſon, I hope 
you will not let me go to one. His Majeſty was 
graciouſly pleaſed to order Goupee a guinea a 
week for his life, which he enjoyed for ſome 
weeks, dying ſoon after. 


When Goupee was ſuddenly informed of the 
late Prince of Wales's death, it ſo effected him 
as to occaſion the breaking of a blood veſſel. 
Such was his affection for his royal patron ! 


ANEC- 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


GENERAL BAU. 


ENERAL BAU, a German officer, in the 
ſervice of Ruſſia, who contributed effen- 
tially to the elevation of the great Catherine, had 
orders to march to Holſtein with a body of troops, 
of which he had the command. He was a ſoldier 
of fortune, and no one knew either his family or 
native place. One day, as he was encamped 
near Huſum, he invited the principal officers to 
dinner. As they were fitting down to the table, 
they ſaw a plain miller and his wite brought into 
the tent, whom the General had ſent his Aid- 
du-Camp to ſeek. The poor miller and his wife 
approached, trembling with apprehenſion. The 
General reconciled them to their ſituation, and 
made them fit down beſide him to dinner; during 
which he aſked them a number of queſtions 
about their family. The good man told him, 
that he was the eldeſt ſon of a miller, like him- 
ſelf, and that he had two brothers in a mercan- 
tile line, and a ſiſter. But, ſays the General, had 
you not another brother beſides the two whom 
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you have mentioned? The miller told him he 
had another brother, but he went to the wars 
very young, and as they had never heard of him, 
they ſuppoſed he was dead. The General read- 
ing in the eyes of the officers that they were ſur- 
priſed at his entertaining himſelf ſo long with 
queſtioning the poor man, turned to them and 
ſaid: “Gentlemen, you have always been cu- 
rious to know from what family I ſprung ; I now 


tell you, that I am not aſhamed of my origin, — 


that I am the brother of this honeſt miller ;—he 
has given you the hiſtory of my family.” The 
General, after ſpending the day with his rela- 
tions, in the feſtivity of which his officers 
heartily joined, took meaſures to better their 


fortune. | 


REFLECTIONS 


ON THE 


SUPERIORITY V RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 


THILE we are in this ſtate of being, we 
muſt encounter difficulties, and ſtruggle 


with uneaſineſs.—The heart will often be diſſatis- 


fied we know not why, and reaſon will ſtand 
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an idle ſpectator, as if unconſcious of its power. 
In ſuch caſes it ought to be awakened from 
its lethargy, and reminded of the taſk to which 
it is appointed. It ſhould be informed of the 
high office it bears in the ceconomy of the ſoul, 
and be made acquainted with the inſidious vigi- 
lance of its enemies. 


But while we languiſh under the uneaſineſs of 
diſcontent, we cannot take a more effectual me- 
thod to recover our peace, than to conſider the 
infignificance of every paſſion that centres, and 
every purſuit that terminates here. Suppoſe our 
earthly aims were directed to their object by the 
favouring gale of fortune ; ſuppoſe our purſuits 
ſhould be crowned with all the ſucceſs that flat- 
tering hope aſſigns them; yet, vain, changeable, 
and impotent as we are, the ſucceſs would not be 
worth a moment's triumph.—While the heart 
turns upon an earthly axis, like the periſhable 
ball that it loves, it will be variouſly affected by 
outward influences. Sometimes it will bear the 
fruits of gladneſs, and ſometimes be the barren 
deſart of melancholy : one while it will be exhila- 
rated by the ſunſhine of pleaſure, and again it will 
languiſh in the gloom of diſcontent. The cauſe 
of this is, not only that the human heart is in 


itſelf changeable and uncertain, deriving its ſen- 
ſations 
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ſations from conſtitutional influences, but that the 


objects, on which it depends for happineſs, are 
liable to variation and decay. 


Hence arifes the fuperiority of religious views. 
When our hopes of happineſs are fixed on one 
certain event, —one event, which though remote, 
cannot be altered by mortal contingencies, the 
heart has an invariable foundation where it may 
reſt. Without this reſting place we ſhould be 
toſſed to and fro with every wind of doctrine, 
the ſport of chance, and the dupes of expec- 
tation. To this immoveable anchor of the ſoul, 
religion directs us in the hopes of immortality, 
We know from the unerring word of divine re- 
velation, that we ſhall exiſt in another ſtate of 
being, after the diſſolution of this; and we are 
confirmed by every benevolent purpoſe of Pro- 
vidence, in the belief that our future exiſtence 
thall be infinitely happy.—In this glorious hope, 
the intereſts of a temporary life are ſwallowed up 
and loſt. This hope, like the ſerpent of Moſes, 
devours the mock phantoms which are created 
by the magic of this world, and at once ſhews 
the vanity of every earthly purſuit. : 


Compared with this proſpect, how poor, how 
barren would every ſcene of mortal happinefs 
appear 
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appear! How deſpicable at the beſt! Yet how 
liable to be deſtroyed by every ſtorm of adverſity ! 
For, are we not expoſed to a thouſand accidents, 
the moſt trifling of which may be ſufficient to 
break a ſcheme of felicity? Let us conſider 
thoſe conditions that are almoſt univerſally de- 
fired, —the dignity of the great, and the affluence 
of the rich. Are thoſe above the reach of miſ- 
fortune? Are they exempt from the importu- 
nities of care? Greatneſs is but the object of 
impertinence and envy, and riches create more 
wants than they are able to gratify. Should 
then our wiſhes lead to theſe, we ſhould una- 
voidably be diſappointed. The acquiſition might, 
for a while, ſooth our vanity ; but we ſhould ſoon 
ſigh for the eaſe of obſcurity, and envy the 
content of thoſe, whom pride would call our 
vaſſals. 


If wealth or grandeur then cannot afford us 
happineſs, where ſhall we feek it? Is it to be 
found in the cell of the hermit? or does it watch 
by the taper of ſolitary learning? Loves it the 
ſociety of laughing mirth? or does it affect the 
penſive pleaſures of meditation? Is it only ge- 
nuine in the cordiality of friendſhip, or in the 
laſting tenderneſs of married love ?—Alas ! this 
train of alternatives will not do. Should we fly 

from 
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from the troubles of ſociety to ſome lonely her- 
mitage, we ſhould ſoon ſigh for the amuſements 
of the world we had quarrelled with. The 
ſtrongeſt mind could not long ſupport the burthen 
of uncommunicated thoughts, and the firmeſt 
heart would languiſh in the ſtagnation of me- 
lancholy. 


Aſk the ſolitary ſcholar, if ever, in his learned 
reſearches, he beheld the retreat of happineſs?— 
Amuſement is all he will pretend to Amuſe- 
ment! in queſt of which the active powers of 
the mind are frequently worn out, the under- 
ſtanding enervated by the aſſiduity of attention, 
and the memory over-burthened with uneſſential 
ideas. 


Yet, poſſibly, happineſs may mingle with ſo- 
ciety, and ſwell the acclamation of feſtive mirth. 
No- the joy that ſwells there cannot be called 
happineſs; for the noiſe of mirth will vaniſh with 
the echo of the evening, and even in laughter the 
heart is fad. If we are able to diſtinguith the ele- 
gance of converſation, we ſhall often be diſguſted 
with the arrogance of pride, or the impertinence 
of folly; and if not, we may be amuſed, indeed, 
with the noiſe, but can never * the pleaſures 


df ſociety. 
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As little reaſon have we to hope for laſting 
happineſs from the engagements of friendſhips, 
Ir of love. The condition of human life is, at 
beſt, ſo uncertain, that it 1s even dangerous to 
form any connections that are dear. The ten- 
derneſs of love opens the heart to many ſuffer- 
ings, to many painful apprehenſions for the 
health and ſafety of its object, and many uneaſy 
ſenſations, both from real and imaginary cauſes. 


For want of a better remedy to theſe evils, the 
wiſdom of ancient philoſophy teaches us to bid 
defiance to the. aſſaults of pleaſure and pain. 
This precept it urges with unremitting auſterity ; 
without making any allowances for particular 
tempers and circumſtances, without inſtructing 
us how to behave to the ſolicitations of joy or 
pleaſure ;—how to defend the heart from the 
inroads of ſorrow, or to guard againſt the unſeen 
ſtratagems of diſtreſs. 


But the religion of a chriſtian affords a nobler 
and a ſafer refuge. With the exalted hopes that 
this preſents to us, the ſufferings of the preſent time 
are not worthy to be compared. In thoſe glorious 
hopes let us bury every anxious thought, the un- 
eaſineſs of diſcontent, and the ſolicitude of care. 


—Let us not fink under our light afflictions 
0 which 
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which are but for a moment. A very few years, 
a few months, perhaps, or days, may bring us 
into that ſtate of being, where care and miſery 
perplex no more. 


Though we have our bed in darkneſs, and our pil- 
low on the thorn, yet the time draweth nigh, 
when we ſhalt taſte of life without anguiſh, and 
enjoy the light without bitterneſs of ſoul. The 
night is far ſpent, the day is at hand,; let us, there- 
fore, gird up the loins of our mind, and be ſober — 
no longer diſſipated or diſturbed with the troubles 
of this world. We are hourly haſting to that 
ſcene of exiſtence, where the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling, and where the weary are at reſt ; where 
hope ſhall no more be pained with diſappoint- 
ment, and where the diſtreſſes of time are forgot 
in the Joys of eternity. 


ANEC. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


LORD ORRERY. 


JON the ruin of the Royal family, and the 

death of the King (Charles I.) Lord Orrery 
retired to Marſton, in Somerſetſhire, his ſeat in 
England, which his father had bought of Sir 
John Hippiſley, and which was formerly part of 
Edmund Earl of Cornwall's eſtate. His Lordſhip 
uſed to repeat to his company a remarkable inci- 
dent that happened during his reſidence there, 
which, as it will ſhow the diſtreſs of the Royal 
party in thoſe days, may, perhaps, be acceptable 
to the curious. 


The pariſh church of Marſton is very near to 
the manſion-houſe : Lord Orrery never failed to 
go thither on a Sunday ; but one Sunday, having 
ſat there ſome time, and being diſappointed of 
the then qualified Miniſter, his Lordſhip was pre- 
paring to return home, when his ſervants told 
him a perſon in the church offered to preach, 
His Lordſhip, though he looked upon the pro- 
poſal only as a piece of enthuſiaſm, gave permiſ- 
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ſion, and was never more ſurpriſed or delighted 
than with the ſermon, which was filled with 
learning, ſenſe, and piety. His Lordſhip would 
not ſuffer the preacher to eſcape unknown, but 
invited him to dinner ; and enquiring of him his 
name, lite and fortune, received this anſwer :— 
« My Lord, my name is Aſberry, I am a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and a loyal ſub- 
ject to the King: I have lived three years in a 
poor cottage, under your warren wall, within a 
few paces of your Lordſhip's houſe. My ſon 
lives with me, and we read and dig by turns. I 
have a little money, and ſome few books ; and I 
ſubmit cheerfully to the will of Providence.” 
This worthy and learned man (for ſuch Lord Or- 
rery always called him,) died at Marſton ſome 
years after ; but not till his Lordſhip had obtained 
an allowance of thirty pounds per annum for him 
without any obligation of taking the covenant. 
As a memorial of the above tranſaction, the poor 
. cottage in which Mr. Aſberry lived, with a little 
garden adjoining to it, was kept up in its old 
form by the late Earl of Cork and Orrery, being 
taken into his garden; and the two rooms, of 
which it conſiſts, viz. a kitchen and a chamber, 
are furniſhed as much as poflible in the taſte of 
thoſe times, with all forts of uſeful furniture, and 
books, prints, &c. of equal antiquity. 


SELF 


SELF COMMUNION, 


8 recommended by men of virtue and true 
piety, is religious recollection. It is to 
commune with ourſelves, under the character of 
ſpiritual and immortal beings; and to ponder 
thoſe paths of our feet which are leading us to 
eternity. It is to bring home to our ſouls the in- 
ternal, authoritative ſenſe of God, as of a ſove- 
reign and a father; to contemplate what is diſ- 
played of his perfections. It is to realize the 
preſence of the Supreme Being, ſo as to produce 
the moſt profound veneration, and to awaken the 
earneſt deſire of as near an approach as our na- 
ture will permit, to that great fountain of hap- | 
pineſs and life. By this the pious man walks 
among the various ſcenes of nature as within the 
precincts of a great temple, in the habitual ex- 
erciſe of devotion ; and from hence, when his 
thoughts have been thus employed, he returns to 
the world like a ſuperior being. He carries into 
active life thoſe pure and elevating ſentiments to 
which the giddy world are ſtrangers. A certain 
_ odour of ſanctity remains upon his mind, which, 
for a while at leaſt, will repel the contagion of 
the world, 
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As he views the world with the eye of a 
Chriſtian, he will ſee, that however men appear 
to move and act after their own pleoſure, they 
are nevertheleſs retained in ſecret bonds by the 
Almighty, and all their operations rendered ſub- 
ſervient to the ends of his moral government. 
He will behold him puniſhing the ſinner by means 
of his own iniquities; from the trials of the 
righteous bringing forth their reward ; and to a 
ſtate of ſeeming univerſal confuſion, preparing 
the wiſeſt and moſt equitable iſſue, While the 
faſhion of this world is paſſing faſt away, he will 
diſcern the glory of another riſing faſt to ſucceed 
it. He will behold all human events, our grief 
and our joys, our love and our hatred, our cha- 
racter and our memory, abſorbed in the ocean 
of eternity ; and no traces of our preſent ex- 
iſtence left, except its being for ever well with 
the righteous, and ill with the wicked. 


FRUGALITY. 


ee ee may be termed the daughter 
| of Prudence, the ſiſter of temperance, and 
the parent of liberty. He that is extravagant, ill 
quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce 

de- 
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dependence, and invite corruption. It will al- 
moſt always produce a paſſive compliance with 
the wickedneſs of others, and there are few who 
do not learn by degrees to practiſe thoſe crimes 
which they ceaſe to cenſure. 


— 


HEAVEN AND IMMORTALITY 
PASS NOT AWAY. 


"ys fleeting ſcenes of this life are to be con- 
ſidered as no more than an introduction to 
a nobler and more permanent order of things, 
when man ſhall have attained the maturity of his 
being. This is what reaſon gave ſome ground to 
expect ; what revelation has fully confirmed ; and 


in confirming it, has agreed with the ſentiments 


and anticipations of the good and wiſe in every 
age. We are taught to believe, that what we 


now behold, is only the firſt ſtage of the life 
of man. We are arrived no farther than the 


threſhold ; we dwell as in the outer courts of 


exiſtence. Here, tents only are pitched ; taber- 
nacles erected for the ſojourners of a day. But 
in the region of eternity, all is great, ſtable, and 


unchanging. There, the manſions of the juſt are 


prepared; there, the city whick hath foundations 


Fu 
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is built ; there is eſtabliſhed the kingdom which 
cannot be moved. Here, every thing is in ſtir 
and fluctuation; becauſe here good men con- 
tinue not, but paſs onward in the courſe of being. 
There, all is ſerene, ſteady and orderly ; becauſe 
there remaineth the final ref? of the people of God. 
Here, all is corrupted by our folly and guilt ; and 
of courſe muſt be tranſient and vain. But there, 
purchaſed by the death, and ſecured by the re- 
ſurrection of the Son of God, is an inkeritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
There reigns that tranquillity which is never 
troubled. There ſhines that ſun which never 
ſets. There flows that river of pleaſures, which 
is always unruffied and pure. Looking forward 
to thoſe divine habitations, the changes of the 
preſent world diſappear to the eye of faith; 
and a good man becomes aſhamed of ſuffering 
himſelf to be dejected by what is ſo ſoon to paſs 
away. Such are the objects we ought to oppoſe 
to the tranſient ſaſiion of the world ; Virtue, and 
God, and Heaven. Fixing our regard on theſe, 
we ſhall have no reaſon to complain of the lot 
of man, or the world's mutability. Paſſing and 
changing as all human affairs are, we muſt at 
preſent act our part: to them we muſt return 
from religious meditation. They are not below 
the regard of any Chriſtian ; for they form the 

| | ſcene 
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ſcene which Providence has appointed at preſent 
for our activity and our duty. Trials and dan- 
gers they may often preſent to us; but amidſt 
theſe we ſhall ſafely hold our courſe, if, when 
engaged in worldly affairs, we keep in view thoſe 
divine objects here deſcribed. Let us ever retain 
connection with Virtue, and God, and Heaven. 
By theſe let our conduct be regulated, and 
our conſtancy ſupported. So ſhalt we uſe this 
world without abuſing it. We ſhall neither droop 
under its misfortunes, nor be vainly elated by its 
advantages; but through all its changes ſhall 
carry an equal and ſteady mind ; and in the end 
ſhall receive the accompliſhment of the promiſe of 
ſcripture, that though the world paſſeth away, and 
the luſt thereof, he that doth the will of God, ſhall 
_ abide for ever. 


6 ht. 


ANECDOTE 


IN THE 


REIGN of CLAUDIUS. 


| [9 the reign of Claudius, the fifth Roman 
Emperor, a conſpiracy was formed to de- 
throne him by Camillus, his lieutenant governor 
in Dalmatia ; but the legions which had declared 
D tor 
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for Camillus, and acknowledged him as Em- 
peror, in a few days abandoned and deſtroyed 


him. 


The cruelty of Meſſalina and her minions upon 
this occaſion ſeemed to have no bounds. They 
ſo wrought upon the Emperor's fears and ſuſ- 
picions, that numbers were executed withouf 
trial or proof. Among the numbers who were 


put to death on this occaſion, the pathetic ca- 


taſtrophe of Petus, and his faithful wife Arria, 
deſerve to be lamented. Cecina Petus was one 
of thofe unfortunate men, who joined with 
Camillus againſt the Emperor, and who, when 
his aſſociate was ſlain by the army, had en- 


deavoured to eſcape into Dalmatia. However, 
he was there apprehended, and put on board a 


ſhip, in order to be conveyed to Rome. Arria, 
who had long been the partner of his affec- 
tions and misfortunes, entreated his keepers to 
be taken in the ſame veſſel with her huſband. 
« It is uſual,” ſhe ſaid, © to grant a man of his 
quality a few flaves, to dreſs, undreſs, and at- 


tend him; I myſelf will perform all theſe offices, 


and fave you the trouble of a more numeroas 
retinue.” Her fidelity, however, could not pre- 
vail —She therefore hired a fiſherman's bark, 
and thus kept company with the ſhip in which 

her 
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her huſband was conveyed through the yoy- 
7 80. 


They had an only ſon, equally remarkable for 
the beauty of his perſon, and the rectitude of 
his diſpoſition. This youth died at the ſame 
time his father was confined to his bed by a 
dangerous diforder. However, the affectionate 
Arria concealed her ſon's death, and in her 
viſits to her huſband, teſtified no marks of 
ſadneſs. Being aſked how her ſon did, ſhe re- 
plied that he was at reſt, and only left her huſ- 
band's chamber to give a vent to her tears. 
When Petus was condemned to die, and the 
orders were that he ſhould put an end to his own 
life, Arria uſed every art to inſpire him with 
reſolution, and at length finding him continue 
timid and wavering, ſhe took the poniard, and 
ſtabbing herſelf in his preſence, preſented it to 
him, ſaying, © it gives me no pain, my Petus,” 


—— 


EDUCATION. 


* holy diſcipline clear the ſoil, let ſacred 
inſtruction ſow it with the beſt of ſeed; let 
{kill and vigilance Ureſs the riſing ſhoots, direct 
the young idea how to ſpread ; the wayward 

D 2 .* paſſions 
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paſſions how to move.—Then what a different 
ſtate of the inner man will quickly take place 
Charity will breathe her ſweets, and hope expand 
her bloſſoms ; the perſonal virtues diſplay their 
graces, and the ſocial ones their fruits: the ſen- 
timents become generous ; the carriage endear- 
ing; and the life honourable and uſeful. 


Delightful taſk ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 

To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind. 
Jo breathe th'enliv'ning ſpirit, and to fix 
The gen'rous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt. 


Poſterity wiſely regulates the rewards due to 
men of learning, and equals them to the greateſt 
Princes. Three thouſand vears after their death, 
their honour is not tarniſhed by that of the 
greateſt heroes. Homer is as well known as 
Achilles. The able hiſtorian, the famous poet, 
the great—the pious and ingenious philoſopher 
have an adventage over the conqueror and the ge- 
neral. Twenty centuries after they are dead and 
rotten, they ſpeak with as much eloquence and 
vivacity as when living; and all that read their 
writings perceive their genius. 'The heroes who 
have rendered themſelves famous by their ac- 
tions, have not near ſuch an aſcendant over our 
| hearts; 
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hearts; for he, at one and the ſame inſtant, per- 
ſuades, engages, and captivates the heart of one 
man ſhut up in his cloſet at Stockholm, and of 
another that lives in the middle of Paris, London, 
&c. &c. Heroes are infinitely obliged to poets 
and hiſtorians, but the latter are ſeldom beholden 
to the former. Achilles owes part of his glory 
to Homer : If there had been no hiſtorians, it 
would ſcarce have been known that there ever 
was ſuch a man as Alexander, &c. &c. &c. 


Education is the ruling motive in moſt of the 
actions of mankind ; they are more or leſs trac- 
table, according as they have been more or leſs 
cultivated in their youth. When they have been 
taught early to render themſelves ſociable, to 
bend their tempers, and to accommodate their 
wills to thoſe of others, it grows into a cuſtom, 
and they become infenſibly complaiſant, without 
thinking of being ſo. In ſhort, habit is to them 
a ſecond nature. 


We ſhould juſtly conſider religion as the moſt 
eſſentially neceſſary qualification, at the ſame 
time children ſhould be fitted for an appearance 
becoming their ſtation in this world. Many are 
apt to disjoin the ideas of piety and politeneſs ; 

but 
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but true religion is not only conſiſtent with, but 
neceſſary to the perfection of true politeneſs. 


Ihe end of learning is, to know God, and, in 
conſequence of that knowledge to love him, and 
to imitate him, as we may the nearer, by poſ- 
ſeſſing ourſelves of virtue. 


What ſculpture is to a block of marble, edu- 
cation 1s to the human ſoul. The philoſopher, the 
ſaint, the hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great 
man, very often lie hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian; which a proper education might have 
diſinterred and brought to light. 


The educator's care ſhould be, above all things, 
to lay in his charge the foundation of religion 
and virtue. 


Parents are more careful to beſtow wit on their 
children, than virtue ; the art of ſpeaking well, 
rather than doing well; but their morals ought 
to be their greateſt concern, N 


An induſtrious and virtuous education of chil- 
dren is a better inheritance for them than a 
great eſtate. To what purpoſe is it, ſaid Crates, 

| to 
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to heap up eſtates, and have no care what kind 
of heirs they leave them to? 


The higheſt learning is to be wiſe, and the 
greateſt wiſdom to be good. 


The great buſineſs of man is, to improve his 
mind, and govern his manners. 


Exceſs of ceremony ſhews want of breed- 
ing. That civility is beſt, which excludes all 
ſuperfluous formality. 


True philoſophy, ſays Plato, conſiſts more in 
fidelity, conſtancy, juſtice, ſincerity, and in the 
love of our duty, than in a great capacity. 


If our painful peregrination in ſtudies be deſ- 
titute of the ſupreme light, it is nothing but a 


miſerable kind of wandering. 


The mind ought, ſometimes to be diverted, that 
it may turn to thinking the better. 


Learning is the dictionary, but ſenſe the gram- 
mar of ſcience, 


Poetry 


1 


Poetry is inſpiration—it was breathed into the 
ſoul when it was firſt quickened, and ſhould 
neither be ſtiled art or ſcience, but genius. 


Great men are always reſerved and modeſt, 
and being content with meriting praiſe, do not 
endeavour to court it ; and for this they are the 
more praiſe-worthy, becauſe if vanity is pardon- 
able, it is in the man who deſerves thoſe ſhining 
compliments, which are ſo becoming to many 
learned men. It is ſaid, that Racine was a whole 
year in compoling his tragedy of Phædra, the 
maſter-piece of the theatre, and before he com- 
mitted it to the ſtage, conſulted his friends a 


long time, corrected ſeveral paſſages by their 
advice, and waited the ſucceſs of the performance 


before he would pronounce it a good one. Prado 
wrote the ſame in a month's time; gave it out 
boldly to be acted, and aſſured the publick it was 
an excellent piece. But it happened to him as 
it often does to half-witted authors ; his work 
quickly went to the chandlers' ſhops, whereas 
Racine's will reach to the lateſt poſterity. 


Great talents, ſuch as honour, virtue, learning, 
and parts, are above the generality of the world, 
who neither poſſeſs them themſelves, nor judge 


of 
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of them rightly in others: But all people are 
judges of the leſſer talents, ſuch as civility, af- 
fability, and an obliging, agreeable addreſs and 
manner: becauſe they feel the good effects of 
them, as making ſociety eaſy and pleaſing. 


Almoſt all the advantages or miſcarriages of our 
lives depend, in a great meaſure, upon our edu- 
cation. Therefore it is greatly the duty of all 
who have in any way the inſpection of this im- 
portant affair, by every means poſſible, to win 
young minds to improvement; to the end that 
good parts may not take an evil turn, nor in- 
different ones be totally loſt for want of induſ- 
trious cultivation. | 


Education, when it works upon an ingenious 
mind, brings out to view every latent perfec- 
tion, which, without ſuch helps are never able to 
make their appearance. And, if we take the 
trouble to look. round, we ſhall find very few, 
to whom nature has been ſuch a niggard of her 
gifts, that they are not capable of ſhining in one 
ſphere of ſcience or another. Since then there 
is a certain bias towards knowledge, in almoſt 
every mind, which may be ſtrengthened and im- 
proved by proper care; ſure parents and others 
ſhould conſider, that, in the negle& of ſo eſſen- 
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tial a point, they do not commit a private injury 
only, as thereby they ſtarve poſterity, and defraud 
our country of thoſe perſons, who, under better 
management, might make an eminent figure. 


Indeed, the difference in the manners and 
abilities of men proceeds more from education, 
than from any imperfections or advantages de- 
rived from their original formation. 


Youth, moreover, is the proper and only ſea- 
fon for education; for if it be neglected then, it 
will furely be in vain to think of remedying the 
overſight in more advanced years ; it will be too 
late to think of ſowing it, when maturity has ren- 
dered the mind ſtubborn and inflexible, and, 
when inſtead of receiving the ſeeds, it ſhould be 
bringing forth the fruits of inſtruction. 


But there is one point in the article of edu- 
cation, which is more eſſential than any of the 
reſt: I mean the great care that ought to be 
taken to form yortth to the principles of religion. 
Vice, if we may believe the general complaint, 
grows fo malignant now-a-days, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to keep young people from the ſpread- 
ing contagion, if we venture them abroad, and 
truſt to chance or inclination, for the choice of 

their 
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their company; it is therefore virtue, and a per- 
fect ſenſe of their duty to God, which is the 
great and valuable thing to be taught them. All 
other conſiderations and accompliſhments ſhould 
give way, and be poſtponed, to theſe ; theſe are 
the ſolid and ſubſtantial good we ſhould labour to 
implant and faſten on their minds, neither ſhould 
we ceaſe till we have attained a true reliſh of 
them, and placed their ſtrength, their glory, and 
their pleaſure in them. 


It is alſo of the firſt conſequence in training 
youths of both ſexes, that they be early inſpired 
with humanity, and particularly that its prin- 
ciples be implanted ſtrongly in their yet tender 
hearts, to guard them againſt inflicting wanton 
pain on thoſe animals, which uſe or accident may 
occaſionally put into their power. 
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LETTER 
* FROM 


MR. POPE i DEAN SWIFT. 


SIR, 
Nt: to trouble you at preſent with a recital 

of all my obligations to you, I ſhall only 
mention two things, which I take particularly 
kind of you: your defire that I ſhould write to 
you, and your propoſal of giving me twenty 
guineas to change my religion; which laſt you 
muſt give me leave to make the ſubject of this 
letter. 


Sure no clergyman ever offered ſo much out of 
his own purſe for the ſake of any religion. Tis 
almoſt as many pieces of gold, as an Apoſtle 
could get of filver from the prieſts of old, on a 
much more valuable conſideration. I believe it 
will be better worth my while to propoſe a change 
of my faith by ſubſcription, than a tranſlation of 
Homer ; and to convince you how well diſpoſed I 
am to the reformation, I ſhall be content if you 
can prevail with my Lord Treaſurer and the Mi- 

| I niſtry 
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niſtry to riſe to the ſame ſum, each of them, on 
this pious account, as my Lord Halifax has done 
on the profane one. I am afraid there is no being 
at once a poet and a good chriſtian ; and I am 
very much ſtraitened between two, while the 
Whigs ſeem willing to contribute as much to con- 
tinue me the one, as you would to make me the 
other. But if you can move every man in the 
Government, who has above ten thouſand pounds 
a year, to ſubſcribe as much as yourſelf, I ſhall 
become a convert, as moſt men do, when the 
Lord turns it to my intereſt. I know they have 
the truth of religion ſo much at heart, that they 
would certainly give more to have one good ſub- 
ject tranſlated from Popery to the Church of 
England, than twenty heatheniſh authors out of 
any unknown tongue into ours. I therefore, com- 
miſhon you, Mr. Dean, with full authority, to 
tranſact this affair in my name, and to purpoſe as 
follows: 


Firſt, that as to the head of our Church, the 
Pope, I may engage to renounce his power, 
vhenſoever I ſhall receive any particular indul- 
gencies from the head of your Church, the 
Queen, 


As 
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As to communion in one kind, I ſhall alſo 
promiſe to change it for communion in both, 
as ſoon as the Miniſtry will allow me. 


For inyocations to ſaints, mine ſhall be turned 
to dedications to ſinners, when I ſhall find the 
great ones of this world as willing to do me any 
good, as I believe thoſe of the other are. | 


You ſee I ſhall not be obſtinate in the main 
points; but there is one article I muſt reſerve, 
and which you ſeemed not unwilling to allow me, 
—prayer for the dead. There are people ta 
whoſe ſouls I wiſh as well as my own, and I muſt 
crave leave humbly to lay before them, that 
though the ſubſcriptions above mentioned will 
ſuffice for myſelf, there are neceſſary perquiſites 
and additions, which I muſt demand on the ſcore 
of this charitable article. It is alſo to be con- 
ſidered, that the greater part of thoſe, whoſe 
ſouls I am moſt concerned for, were unfortunately 
Heretics, Schiſmatics, Poets, Painters, or per- 
ſons of ſuch lives and manners, as few or no 
Churches are willing to ſave. The expence, there 
fore, will be the greater, to make an effeQu: 
proviſion for the ſaid ſouls. 


Ol. 
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Old Dryden, though a Roman Catholic, was a 
Poet, and it is revealed in the viſion of ſome an- 
cient ſaints, that no Poet was ever ſaved under 
ſome hundred of maſſes. Icannot ſet his delivery 
from purgatory at lefs than fifty pounds ſterling. 


Walſh was not only a Socinzan, but (what you 
will own is harder to be ſaved,) a Whig. He 
cannot modeſtly be rated at leſs than an hundred. 


LEſtrange, being a Tory, we compute him but 
at twenty pounds ; which I hope no friend of the 
party can deny to give, to help him from damning 
in the next life, conſidering they never gave him 
ſixpence from ſtarving in this. 


All this together amounts to one hundred and 
ſeventy pounds. 


In the next place, I muſt deſire you to repre- 
ſent, that there are ſeveral of my friends yet 
living, whom I deſign, God willing, to outlive, in 
conſideration of legacies, out of which it is a doc- 
trine in the reformed Church, that not a farthing 
ſhall be allowed to fave their fouls who gave them. 


There is one *** who will die within theſe few 
months, with ** one Mr. Jervas, who hath 
grievouſly 
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grievouſly offended in making the likeneſſes of 
almoſt all things in Heaven above, and Earth be- 
low ; and one Mr. Gay, an unhappy yonth, who 
writes paſtorals during the time of divine ſervice, 
whoſe caſe is more deplorable, as he hath mi- 
ſerably laviſhed away all that ſilver he ſhould 
have reſerved for his ſoul's health, in buttons and 
loops for his coat. 


1 cannot pretend to have theſe people ſaved 
honeſtly under ſome hundred pounds ; whether 
you conſider the difficulty of ſuch a work, or the 
extreme love and tenderneſs T bear them, which 
will infallibly make me - puſh this charity as far 
as I am able. There is but one whoſe ſalvation I 
inſiſt upon, and then I have done: But indeed it 
may prove of ſo much greater charge than all 
the reſt, that I will only lay.the caſe before you 
and the Miniſtry, and leave to their prudence and 
generolity, what ſum they ſhall think fit to be- 
flow upon it. 


The perſon I mean is Dr. Swift, a dignified 
clergyman, but one, who, by his own confeſſion, 
has compoſed more libels than ſermons. If it 
be true, what I have heard often affirmed by in- 
nocent people, that too much wit is dangerous 
to ſalvation, this nne gentleman mutt 

certainly 
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certainly be d——d to all eternity. But I hope 
his long experience in the world, and frequent 
converſation with great men, will cauſe him, (as 
it will ſome others,) to have leſs and leſs wit 
every day. Be it as it will, I ſhould not think 
my own ſoul deſerved to be ſaved, if I did not 
endeavour to fave his; for I have all the obliga- 
tions in nature to him. He has brought me into 
better company than I cared for ;—made me 
merrier when I was fick than I had a mind to be, 
and put me upon making poems, on purpoſe that 
he might alter them, | 


| I once thought I never could have diſcharged 

my debt to his kindneſs ; but have lately been 
informed to my unſpeakable comfort, that I have 
more than paid it all. For Monſieur de Montagne 
has aſſured me, © that the perſon who receives a 
benefit obliges the giver:“ For ſince the chief 
endeavour of one friend is to do good to the 
other, he who adminiſters both the matter and 
the occaſion, is the man who 1s liberal. At this 
rate it is impoſſible Dr. Swift ſhould be ever out 
of my debt, as matters ſtand already: And for the 
future he may expect daily more obligations from 


His moſt faithful 


affectionate humble ſervant, 
A. POPE. 
F ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
or 


EDWARD THE FOURTH. 


AQUELINE of Luxemburgh, Ducheſs of- 

Bedford, had, after her firſt huſband's death, 
ſo far ſacrificed her ambition to love, that ſhe 
married Sir Richard Woodville, a private gen- 
tleman, afterwards honoured with the title of 
Lord Rivers) to whom ſhe bore ſeveral children, 
and, among the reſt, Elizabeth, who was no 
leſs diſtinguiſhed by the beauty and elegance of 
her perſon, than the amiable diſpoſition of her 
mind. Elizabeth eſpouſed Sir John Gray, of 
Groby ; but her huſband being flain in the ſecond 
battle at St. Alban's, fighting for the family of 
Lancaſter, and his eſtate being, on that account, 
confiſcated, the young widow retired to her fa- 
ther's ſeat at Grafton in Northamptonſhire, 
where ſhe lived ſome time in privacy and re- 
tirement. | „ | 


Edward- IV. King of England, happening to 
hunt in that county, went to pay a viſit to the 
Ducheſs 
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Ducheſs of Bedford, when Elizabeth reſolved to 
embrace ſo favourable an opportunity of obtain- 
ing ſome grace from this gallant Monarch. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe came into his preſence, and throw- 
ing herſelf at his feet, implored a maintenance 
for herſelf and children. The fight of ſo much 
beauty in diſtreſs, made a deep impreflion on the 
amorous mind of Edward. Love ſtole inſenſibly 
into his heart, under the guiſe of compaſſion; 
and het ſorrow and affliction, ſo graceful in a 
virtuous matron, recommended her no leſs to his 
eſteem and veneration, than her perſonal beauty 
made her the object of his affection. He raiſed 
her from the ground with aſſurances of favour. 
He found his paſlion daily ſtrengthened by the 
company and converſation of the lovely widow ; 
and, in a ſhort time became the ſuppliant of the 
woman whom he had lately ſeen on her knees 
before him. But ſuch was the reſolute virtue of 
Elizabeth, that ſhe poſitively refuſed to gratify his 
paſſion in a diſhonourable manner. All the in- 
treaties, promiſes, and endearments of the young 
and amiable Edward, were not ſufficient to gain 
-her conſent. At laſt ſhe plainly told him, that 
though ſhe was unworthy of being his wife, yet 
ſhe thought herſelf too good to be his concubine, 
and would, therefore, remain in the humble fitu- 
ation to which Providence had reduced her. 


* 
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This oppoſition ſerved but the more to enflave 
the paſſions of the young Monarch, and heighten 
his eſteem for ſuch exalted ſentiments : He there- 
fore offered to ſhare his throne, as well as heart, 
with the woman, whoſe perſonal and mental 
accompliſhments rendered her fo deſerving of 


both. The nuptials were accordingly ſolemnized 
at Grafton, A. D. 1465. 


es | —ͤ— 
ANECDOTE 


OF THE PRESENT 


DUKE of NORFOLK. 


OME months ago, a worthy old clergyman 
in Cumberland, who had brought up a 
large family on ſeventy pounds a year, being in- 
formed of the death of his rector, was adviſed to 
come to town, and apply to the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, in whoſe gift the living was, for the next 
preſentation. He followed the advice, and was 
directed to his Lordſhip's houſe, in St. James's- 
fquare. By miſtake, he knocked at the next 
door, which is the Duke of Norfolk's; and en- 
quiring of the ſervant if his maſter was at home, 
received an anſwer in the affirmative, but that he 


was 
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was then engaged. The old gentleman requeſted 
the ſervant to go up, and intreat his maſter to be 
at home to him, as his buſineſs was of much con- 
ſequence. The Duke, with that urbanity which 
diſtinguiſhes him, on being informed a reſpec- 
table looking old clergyman wiſhed to ſpeak to 
him, defired him to be introduced, and begged 
to know the occaſion of his viſit. 


« My Lord,” ſaid the old gentleman, © the 
Rector of is dead, and I was adviſed by 
my pariſhioners to come to town, and intreat 
the friendſhip and protection of your Lordſhip. 
J have ſerved the pariſh many years, and hope 
I have acquitted myſelf with propriety.” And 
pray whom de you take me for, Sir?“ ſaid the 
Duke, interrupting him. © The Biſhop of Lan- 
don, my Lord.” His Grace immediately rang the 
bell, and a ſervant entering“ John, who am 
I?” The Duke of Norfolk, Sir.“ Good God!“ 
ſaid the Curate, ſtarting from the chair, © I hum- 
bly intreat your Grace's pardon, and aſſure you, 
that nothing but my ignorance of the town could 
have occafioned ſuch a miſtake.” —© Stop, ſtop, 
my good friend ! you and I do not part thus—- 
we. muſt firſt take a glaſs together, and then 
ſee whether I cannot ſhew you the way to the 
Biſhop of London's houſe.” His Grace and the 

| Curate 
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Curate took the other bottle, found their way to 
the Biſhop's—and the old gentleman left St. 


James's-ſquare three hundred and forty pounds 
a year richer than he entered. 


, 
—_  — ——— 


AN 


ESSAY ON FORTITUDE. 


2 greateſt pitch of happineſs we can poſ- 
‚ ſibly arrive at in this life, is contentment. 
Without this, riches ſerve only to make the poſ- 
ſeſſor more unhappy, for he is continually per- 
plexed with deſires which he cannot gratify. 
Whenever diſcontent enters into the human 
breaſt, every ſolid ſatisfaction is baniſhed, and 
every means to procure our wiſhes, prove to be 
a greater augmentation to our miſery. The 
nobleſt antidote againſt ſuch a temper, is pa- 
tience : this diſburthens the mind from any fears 
that may happen either on our good or bad 
ſucceſs in life, and procures that ſerenity of mind, 
which makes the moſt adverſe fortune fit light 
and eaſy upon us: and as no point of happineſs 
can be attained without being entirely content 
with our ſituation, ſa we can never bring our- 
ſelves 


* 
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ſelves to tliat ſtate, until we have made a thorough 
acquaintance with that noble virtue, patience. 
This teaches us to encounter the greateſt diffi- 
culties with eaſe and pleaſure; and though at 
firſt fortune may ſeem to frown upon us, and diſ- 
appoint our expectations, yet in the end we often 
find that we have gained our purpoſe much 
better than we imagined. The greateſt ſeem- 
ing impoſſibilities frequently turn out far beyond 
any thing we could propoſe; and all our toil and 
labour is well repaid by the accompliſhment of 
our deſires. I do not pretend to ſay that what- 
ever ſchemes or projects we may form for the 
gratification of our wiſhes, whether lawful or 
criminal, deſerve to be rewarded with ſucceſs. 
Common ſenſe will inform us to the contrary; 
we are not to expect to ſucceed, if our intentions 
are bad, if our deſigns be to obtain what is un- 
lawful. The man who makes uſe of patience 
for his guide, ſets out with an habitual good in- 
tention, aims all his thoughts, words and actions, 
at ſome laudable end, whether it be for the good 
of mankind, or the particular benefit of himſelf. 
Such a one never attempts to employ his care 
in any point, before he has firſt perſuaded him- 
ſelf that what he is doing, is, in itſelf, inten- 
tionally good; by which means he can the more 
galiy reconcile his mind, and meet the event 

with 
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with pleaſure. If he does not ſucceed ſo ſoon 
as he expected, he invites the aſſiſtance of pa- 


tience and fortitude to ſupport him; and if at 


laft. by his perſeverance, he obtains the accom- 
plithment of his hopes, he can receive a thouſand 
times more pleaſure in the enzoyment, than if he 
had gamed it without the leaſt difficulty to op- 
poſe him. -But it by any adverſity he ſhould 
fail in his endeavours, and be baffled by any un- 


| foreſeen diſappointment ; yet he cannot reproach 


himſelf for a want of conduct, and therefore can 
overcome this difficulty with a truly brave ſpirit, 


How many misfortunes do we ſee daily happen 
through a neglect of this virtue, which might 
have been, perhaps, in great part avoided, 
would we only make uſe of reaſon, and purſue 
our point with fortitude and reſolution. There 
are no troubles whatever, though deſperate in 
appearance, which might not be alleviated by 
this method; and no adverſity which might not 
be leſſened by this virtue. Acting upon ſuch 
principles, we can laugh at the unequal diſtri- 
butions which fortune makes of its favours, and 
be contented with the ſmall ſhare which may fall 
to our lot. And inſtead of making us the leſs 
anxious of reſuming our ſchemes, we ſhall pur- 
ſue them with a more active and chearful diſpa- 
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ſition ; think no fatigue too great towards the 
accompliſhment of them, and endeavour by a 
ſtrict adherence to the rules of virtue, and a 
perfect confidence in the juſtice of our cauſe, to 
go on till ſucceſs has crowned our labours, and 
well rewarded all our toil. Thus we find, that, 
unleſs this method is purſued, our life will be one 
continued interruption of happineſs. 


The preſent moment is always conſidered as 
leſs happy than the paſt ; but the future, though 
little thought of, will be found in reality lefs 
happy than the preſent. Our connections with 
one another alſo render us leſs ſenſible of our pre- 
ſent happineſs, than we might otherwiſe be. We 
are too apt to blame Providence for placing ſome 
in a more exalted ſphere than us, concluding 
from thence, that ſuperior felicity is the conſtant 
attendant of ſuperior fortune ; but however ele- 
vated they may be in their ſeveral ſtations in the 
one point, we might eaſily ſee how far ſhort they 
fall in our expectations in the other. Happineſs 
will be found to be no ways peculiar to that 
ſtate. Daily experience convinces us of the 
falſity of ſuch a ſuppoſition ; nor do we find it 
in greater plenty any where, than in the breaſt 
of the humble cottager, and even there it is 
often found leſs pure than is imagined. 1 
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It is, as a certain divine obſerves, a point be- 
yond all contradiction, that the poor as well as 
the rich, are not always the happy; for ſin— 
cere felicity and an exalted or humble ſtate, have 
no immediate neceſſary connection. A true Chrif- 
tion is the only happy man; and he, who is in- 
deed fo, will find happinefs and content, whether 
in the cottage or the palace. Happineſs being 
thus the attendant of a contented and patient 
mind, he who purſues his courſe in this life by 
ſuch a rule, will find great pleaſure in every 
ſtation. In the greateſt viciſſitudes of fortune, 
when adverſity beſets him, and every cloud of 
forrow ſeems deſigned to augment his grief, the 
manly fortitude which he ſhews, together with 
the conſciouſneſs of having performed his duty 
agreeable to the dictates of reaſon and virtue, 
will ſupport him in his deepeſt diſtreſs, and by 
a perſeverance, at laſt deliver him from all * 
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ANECDOTE 
OF 
PETER THE GREAT, 


HE Czar being one day at dinner at a foreign 

merchant's, whoſe daughter was very beau- 
tiful, fell violently in love, and preſſed her to make 
a return to his paſſion. But the young lady, as 
virtuous as beautiful, firmly refuſed the moſt ſe- 
ducing offers, and, dreading his ſolicitations, re- 
ſolved to leave Moſcow by night, withqut ac- 
quainting her parents, 


Taking ſome proviſions and a little money with 
her, ſhe travelled ſeveral miles on foot, and at laſt 
reached a ſmall village, the abode of her nurſe. 
She diſcovered herſelf to her foſter-fiſter, whom 
ſhe informed of her intention to remain con- 
cealed, Her nurſe's huſband, a carpenter by 
trade, conducted her to a neighbouring wood, 
where, on a little rifing ground, ſurrounded by a 
moraſs, he haſtily built a hut for her reſidence, 


The day after her flight, the Czar ſent for her 
parents, who were inconſolable for her loſs. 


Sy -: He 
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He at firſt thought it a concerted ſcheme : but 
the violence of their grief undeceived him, and 
he promiſed a large reward to any who ſhould 
diſcover the fugitive. All ſearch however was 
vain, and her parents went into mourning. 


A year after, an accident a little uncommon, 
decaſiored her diſcovery. A Colonel, who was 
abſent from his regiment on leave, made his way 
into the midſt of the wood in purſuit of game, 
came to the moraſs, and met the lady. Struck 
by her beauty, he immediately became enamoured 
of her, and, after a few queſtions, found that 
the was the perſon whoſe loſs had made ſo much 
noiſe. He conſoled her, by telling her that the 
Czar's heart was engaged elſewhere ; offered tq 
wait on her parents, and concert with them the 
means of taking her from her ſolitary abode. 
She conſented to his propoſal, and accepted 
his aſſiſtance with gratitude, that led the way to 
ſofter emotions. Her parents, overjoyed at find- 
ing their daughter, determined to apply to Mrs. 
Catherine, for this was the name then given to 
the eelebrated woman whom Peter afterwards 
placed upon his throne. 


Catherine ſpoke to the Czar, and repreſented 
in ſuch lively colours all that a delicate girl muſt 
N have 
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have ſuffered, ſhut up for a whole year In a hut, 
in the midſt of a moraſs, that he was much af- 
feed, reproached himſelf ſeverely with the pain 
he had given her, and determined to make her 
amends. He deſired to ſee her, her parents, and 
her deliverer ; to the latter of whom he preſented 
her,.“ Receive, from my hand,” ſaid he, the 
moſt amiable and virtuous of women. I ſettle 
upon her and her heirs three thouſand roubles a 
year.” 11285 


This reſpectable woman went often to court, in 
full poſſeſſion of his favour, and the veneration 
of the public. 


HAPPINESS. 


As perfect felicity cannot be the lot of hu- 
man nature, he is wiſe, who rather endea- 
vours to defend himſelf againſt thoſe evils that 
preſs him, than vainly ſigh for that happineſs 
which will never arrive. 


To make any happineſs fincere, it is neceſſary 
that we belieye it to be laſting ; fince whatever 
we 
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we ſuppoſe ourſelves in danger of loſing, muft 
be enjoyed with ſolicitude and uneaſineſs ; and 
the more value we ſet upon it, the more muſt 
the preſent. poſſeſſion be imbittered. He that 
reſigns his peace to little caſualties, and ſuffers 
the courſe of his life ta be interrupted by for- 
tuitous inadyertencies or offences, delivers up 
himſelf to the direction of the wind, and loſes all 
that conſtancy and equanimity, which conſtitute 
the chief praiſe of a wiſe man. 


We ought, at leaſt, to let our deſires fix upon 
nothing in another's power for the ſake of our 
quiet, or in another's poſſeſſion for the ſake of 
our innocence. 


When once a man has made celebrity neceſſary 
to his happineſs, he has put it in the power of 
the weakeſt and moſt timorous malignity, if not 
to take away his ſatisfaction, at leaft to withold 
"I. 


He who has ſo little knowledge of human na- 
ture, as to ſeek happineſs by changing any thing 
but his own diſpoſition, will waſte his life in fruit- 
leſs efforts, and multiply the griefs he pur- 
poſes to remove. | | 
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O happineſs, in every varied ſcene, 

Thro' toil, thro' danger, and thro' pain purſu'd! 
Yet oft when preſent, ſcarce enjoy'd when paſt, 
Recall'd to wound the heart, to blaſt the ſweets 
Yet given to life—how are thy votaries 

Miſled by vain deluſions, thus deceived ! 
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ANECDOTE 
OF 
Mr. QUIN. 


R. QUIN, the celebrated comedian, was a 

gentleman whoſe humour has given life to .. 

the converſation of thouſands who perhaps never 

had the pleaſure of ſeeing him ; and the ſtory 
that follows does honour to his memory. 


Mr. Thomſon, a Scots geritleman, univerſally 
known by his fine poems on the Seaſons, on 
Liberty, &c. when he firſt came to London, was 
in very narrow circumſtances; and, before he was 
diſtinguiſhed by his writings, was many times put 
to his ſhifts even for a-dinner. The debts he 
then contracted lay very heavy upon him for a 
long time afterwards ; and upon the publication 
| | of 
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of his Seaſons, one of his creditors arreſted him, 
thinking that a proper opportunity to get his 
money. The report of this misfortune happened 
to reach the ears of Mr. Quin, who had indeed 
read the Seaſons, but had never ſeen the author; 


and upon ſtricter enquiry he was told, that 
Thomſon was in the bailiff's hands at a ſpung- 
ing-houſe in Holborn : thither Quin went ; and 
being admitted into his chamber; Sir, ſaid he, 
in his uſual tone of voice, you do not know me, 
I believe, but my name is Quin. Mr. Thomſon 
received him politely, and ſaid, that though he 
could not boaſt of the honour of a perſonal ac- 
quaintance, he was no ſtranger either to his name 
or his merit ; and very obligingly invited him to 
fit down. Quin then told him he was come to 
ſup with him, and that he had already ordered 
the cook to provide ſupper, which he hoped he 
would excuſe. Mr. Thomſon made the proper 
reply, and then the diſcourſe turned indifferently 
upon ſubjects of literature. 


When the ſupper was over, and the glaſs had 
gone round briſkly, Mr. Quin then took occaſion 
to explain himſelf, by ſaying, it was now time 
to enter upon buſineſs. Mr. Thomſon declared 
he was ready to ferve him, as far as his capacity 
would reach, in any thing he ſhould command 

(thinking 
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thinking he was come about ſome affair relating 
to the drama). Sir, ſays, Mr. Quin, you miſ- 
take my meaning: I am in your debt; I owe you 
an hundred pounds, and I am come to pay you. 

Mr. Thomſon, with a diſconſolate air, replied, 

that as he was a gentleman, whom, to his know- 
ledge he had never offended, he wondered he 

ſhould ſeek an opportunity to reproach him 

under his misfortunes. No, by G—d ſaid Quin, 

raiſing his voice, I'd be d—n'd before I would 
do that. I fay, I owe you an hundred pounds, 

and there it is (laying a bank note of that value 
before him). Mr. Thomſon was aſtoniſhed, and 
begged he would explain himſelf. Why, ſays 
Quin, I'Il tell you.—Soon after I had read your 
Seaſons, I took it into my head, that as I had 
ſomething in the world to leave behind me when 
I died, I would make my will, and among the 
reſt of my. legatees, I ſet down the Author of the 
Seaſons an hundred pounds ; and this day hear- 
ing that you was in this houſe, I thought I might 
as well have the pleaſure of paying the money 
myſelf, as to order my executors to pay it, when 
perhaps you might have leſs need of it ; and this, 

Mr. Thomſon, is the buſineſs I came about. I 

need not expreſs Mr. Thomſon's grateful acxnow- 
ledgments, but leave every reader to conceive 
them, 
| H GOVERN- 
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GOVERNMENT of TEMPER. 


1 human creature is ſenſible of the pro- 

penſities to ſome infirmity of temper, 
which it ſhould be his care to correct and ſub- 
due, particularly in the early period of life ; elſe, 
when arrived at a ſtate of maturity, he may re- 
lapſe into thoſe faults which were originally in his 
nature, and which will require to be diligently 
watched, and kept under, through the whole 
courſe of life ; for the cultivation of an amiable 
diſpoſition, is a great part of religious duty, fince 
nothing leads more directly to the breach of 
charity, and to the injury and moleſtation of our 
fellow creatures, than the - indulgence of an il} 
temper. 


With reſpect to a woman, the principal virtues 
and vices muſt be of a domeſtic kind. Within 
the circle of her own family and dependants lies 
her ſphere of action the ſcene of almoſt all thoſe 
taſks and trials which muſt determine her cha- 
racter and her fate here, and hereafter. The 
happineſs of her huſband, children, and ſervants, 
muſt depend on her temper; and it will appear, 
that the greateſt good or evil which ſhe may ever 

have 
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have in her power to do, may ariſe from her cor- 
recting or indulging its infirmities. 


The greateſt outward bleſſings cannot afford 
enjoyment to a mind uneaſy and ruffled within. 
A fit of ill humour will ſpoil the fineſt entertain- 
ment, and is as real a torment as the moſt painful 
diſeaſe. Another unavoidable conſequence of ill 
temper, is the diſlike and averſion of all who are 
witneſſes to it; and perhaps, the deep and laſt- 
ing reſentment of thoſe who ſuffer from its ef- 


fects. 


We all from ſocial and ſelf love, earneſtly de- 
fire the eſteem and affection of our fellow crea- 
tures; and, indeed, our condition renders them 
ſo neceſſary to us, that the wretch who has for- 
feited them, muſt feel deſolate and undone—de- 
prived of all the beſt enjoyments and comforts 
the world can afford, and given up to his inward 
miſery, unpitied and ſcorned. 


Every temper is inclined, in ſome degree, to 
paſſion, peeviſhneſs, or obſtinacy : we ſhould 
therefore always watch the bent of our nature, 
and apply remedies proper for the infirmities to 
which we are moſt liable. The firſt is ſo injurious 
to ſociety, and ſo odious in itſelf, that men who 
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give way to it, render themſelves not only diſ- 
guſting, but dangerous. Hurried on by the 
violence of rage, they break through the bounds 
of decorum, deſtroy the order of civil ſociety, diſ- 
regard truth, ſacrifice juſtice, and diſgrace, as well 
as offend, the dignity of their Creator, 


In a female character, one ſhould think that 
ſhame alone would be ſufficient to preſerve a 
young woman from becoming a ſlave to it; 
for it is as unbecoming her character to be be- 
trayed into ill behaviour by paſſion, as by in- 
toxication ; and ſhe ought to be aſhamed of the 
one as much as the other. Gentleneſs, meekneſs, 
and paticnce, are her peculiar diſtindtions, and an 
enraged woman is one of the moſt diſguſting lights 
in nature, 


The placid countenance, the mild deportment, 
and a ſmooth addreſs, are ſtrong incentives to 
juſt admiraiion, and to honeſt praiſe. But theſe 
perfections all fall victims to that monſter, paſſion. 
Jt behoves us, therefore, to retire from ſuch an 
occaſion of fin, and wait till we are cool, before 
we preſume to judge of what has paſſed. 


By accuſtoming ourſelves thus to conquer and 
diſappoint our anger, we ſhall, by degrees, find it 
grow 
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grow weak and manageable, ſo as to leave our 
reaſon at liberty. We ſhall be able to reſtrain our 
tongue from evil, and our looks and geſtures from 
all expreſſions of violence and ill will. 


Pride, which produces ſo many evils in the hu- 
man mind, is the great ſource of paſſion. Who- 
ever cultivates jn himſelf a proper humility, a 
due ſenſe of his own faults and inſufficiencies, 
and a due reſpect for others, will find but ſmall 
temptation to violent and unreaſonable anger. 


Whenever, therefore, we feel ourſelves highly 
enraged, we ſhould ſuſpect ourſelyes to be in the 
wrong, and refolve to ſtand the deliberate deciſion 
of our own conſcience, before we caſt upon an- 
other the puniſhment which is perhaps due to 
ourſelves. This ſelf examination will, at leaſt, 
give us ſome time to cool ; and, if-we are juſt, as 
it ſhould be our chief aim to be ſo, will diſpoſe 
us to balance our own wrong with that of our 
antagoniſt, and to ſettle the account with him on 
equal terms. 


There are many who acquire the character of 
ill-temper, when in reality they merit not the 
ſeverity of the accuſation; and this ariſes merely 
from their mode of replication, or their manner 

of 
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of interrogation, as they are generally and un- 
fortunately attended with a ſpecies of tartneſs on 
every trivial occaſion. This indicates, to com- 
mon obſervers, a degree of petulance, and ſeems 
to take its origin from a jealouſy, or rather fear 
of their own conſequence being degraded or in- 
jured in ſome reſpect. This ſhould be carefully 
avoided, for the very appearance of peeviſhneſs 
In ungraceful and painful. 


The fretful man, though he i injures us Teſs, dif- 
guſts us more than him who is paſſionate ; be- 


cauſe he betrays a low and little mind, intent on 


trifles, and engroſſed by a paltry ſelf love, which 
knows not how to bear the apprehenſions of any 
inconveniencies. It is ſelf love, then, which we 
muſt combat, when we find ourſelves affaulted by 
this infirmity ; and by voluntarily enduring in- 
conveniencies, we ſhall habituate ourſelves to bear 
them with eaſe and good humour, when occa- 


fioned by others. 


We ſhould endeavour, by denying ourſelves, 
now and then, innocent indulgencies, to acquire 
a habit of command over our paſſions and incli- 
nations, particularly ſuch as are likely to lead 
us into evil, and abſtract our minds from that 
attention to trifling circumſtances which uſually 
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creates this uneaſineſs. Our minds ſhould, there- 
fore, be content, have always ſome object in purſuit 
| worthy of them, that they may not be engroſſed 
by ſuch as are in themſelves ſcarce worth a mo- 
ment's anxiety ; yet from too minute and anxious 
attention, ſeldom fail to produce a teazing, mean, 
and fretful diſpoſition. 


We ſhould ſubſtitute in their room the purſuit 
of glory and happineſs in another life. Reading, 
reflection, rational converſation, and, above all, 
converling with God, by prayer and meditation, 
would preſerve us from taking that intereſt in the 
little comforts and conveniencies of our remain- 
ing days, which uſually gives birth to ſo much 
fretfulneſs in old people. 


Notwithſtanding this is generally attributed to 
age, ſtill we often ſee the young, the healthy, 
and thoſe who enjoy the moſt outward bleſſings, 
inexcuſably guilty of it. The ſmalleſt difap- 
pointment in pleaſure, or difficulty in the moſt 
trifling employment, will put wzlful young people 
out of temper, and their very amuſements be- 
come ſources of vexation and peeviſhneſs. There 
is a degree of reſignation neceſſary even in the 
enjoyment of pleaſure: we muſt be ready and 
willing to give up ſome part of what we could 
wiſh 
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with for, before we can enjoy that which is in- 
dulged by us. The craving of reſtleſs vanity, 
the too conſtant companion of youthful boſoms, 
will endure a thouſand mortifications, which, in 
the midſt of ſeeming pleaſure, will ſecretly cor- 
rode the heart; while the meek and humble 
generally find more gratification than they ex- 
pected, and return home pleaſed and enlivened 
from every ſcene of amuſement, though they 
could have ſtaid away from it with perfect eaſe 
and contentment. _ 


Sullenneſs and obſtinacy, is perhaps a worſe 
fault of temper than either of the former ; and, 
if indulged, may end in the moſt fatal extremes 
of ſtubborn melancholy, malice, and revenge. 
The reſentment, which inſtead of being expreſ- 
fed, is paſſed in ſecret, and continually aggra- 
vated by the imagination, will in time become 
the ruling paſſion; and then how horrible muſt. 
be his caſe, whoſe kind. and pleaſurable affections 
are all ſwallowed up by the tormenting, as well as 
deteſtable, ſentiments of hatred and revenge 


We ſhould not brood over reſentment, but 
ſpeak calmly, reaſonably, and kindly ; then ex- 
poſtulate with our adverſary and either recon- 
cile ourſelves to him, or quiet our minds under the 

injury 
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injury we have fuppoſed he has done us, by the 
principle of Chriſtian charity. But if it appears 
we ourfelves have been the aggreffors, we ſhould 
acknowledge our error fairly and honourably :— 
a generous confeſſion oftentimes more than atones 
for the fault which requires it. 


Truth and juftice demand that we ſhould ac- 
knowledge conviction as foon as we feel it, and 
not maintain an erroneous opinion, or juſtify a 
wrong conduct, merely from the falfe ſhame of 
confeſfing our paſt ignorance. With a diſpoſition 
ſtrongly inclined to fullennefs or obftinacy, this 
may appear perhaps impracticable; but by con- 
ſtant uſe, the mind will gain ſtrength from the 
conteſt, and this internal enemy will by degrees 

be forced to give ground. 


The love of truth, and a real defire of im- 
provement, ought to be the only motives of ar- 
gumentation; and where theſe are fincere, no 
difficulty can be made of embracing the truth, 
as ſoon as it is perceived. To receive advice, 
reproof, and inſtruction properly, is the fureſt 
fign of a fincere and humble heart, and ſhews a 
greatneſs of mind which commands our reſpect 
and revexence, while it appears fo willingly to 
yield to us im ſuperiority, 
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We ſhould confider, that thofe who tells us of 
our faults, if they do it from motives of kindneſs, 
and not of malice, exert their friendſhip in a 
painful office, which muſt have coſt as great an 
effort, as it can be to us to acknowledge the 
ſervice ; and if we refuſe this encouragement, we 
cannot expect that any one, who is not abſolutely 
obliged to it by duty, will, a ſecond time under- 
take ſuch an ill-requited trouble. 


Exceflive and ill-judged indulgence, ſeldom 
fails to reduce a woman to the miſerable con- 
dition of a humoured child, always unhappy, 
trom having nobody's will to ſtudy but its own. 
The inſolence of ſuch demands for herſelf, and 
ſuch diſregard to the choice and inclinations of 
others, can ſeldom fail to make as many enemies 
as there are perſons obliged to bear with thoſe 
humours ; whilſt a compliant, a reaſonable, and 
contented diſpoſition, would render her happy in 
herſelf, and beloved by all her companions, 
particularly by thoſe who live conſtantly with 
her. 


Family friendſhips, are the friendſhips made 
for us by an all wiſe Providence :—hence ought 
we to employ every faculty of entertainment, 
every engaging qualification which we pofleſs to 
the beſt advantage, for thoſe who live under the 
ſame 
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fame roof, and with whom we are connected in 
hfe, either by the ties of blood, or by the ſtill 
more ſacred obligation of voluntary engagement. 
The ſincere and genuine ſmiles of complacency 
and love ſhould adorn our countenance. - That 
ready compliance, that alertneſs to afliſt and 
oblige, which demonſtrates true affection, muſt 
animate our behavioyr, and endear our moſt com- 
mon actions. Politeneſs muſt accompany our 
greateſt famiharities, and reſtrain us from every 
thing that 1s really offenfive, or which can give a 
moment's unneceſſary pain. Converſation, which 
is ſo apt to grow dull and inſipid in families, nay, 
in ſome, to be almoſt laid afide, muſt be cultivated 
with the frankneſs and opennefs of friendſhip, 
and by the mutual communication of whatever 
may conduce to the improvement or innocent 
entertainment of each other. 


All thefe qualifications, which cannot fail to 
render us pleaſing, will be the natural reſult of 
a well governed temper, as it will derive plea- 
lure to itfelf, in proportion as it has the power 
of communicating it to others. This diſpoſition 
of mind ſhould therefore be cultivated with the 
utmoſt care and diligence ; the ſymtoms of that 
humour, againſt which all our artillery ſhould be 
levelled, ſhould be minutely watched, and with- 
1 | 12 a frm 
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a firm reſolution conquered as they riſe; for a 
fweet diſpoſition is its own reward, and is in 
itſelf eſſential to happineſs. 


— * — — Co — * „ 


THOUGHTS ON ADVERSIT V. 


WEET are the uſes of adverſity.—It is a 

medicine which, although bitter when firft 

ſwallowed; after it has been properly digeſted, 1s 
ſure to do the patient infinite ſervice. 


A continued circulation of eaſe is diſguftful ; 
the fame round of pleaſure to tread over and over 
again—every part becomes joyleſs.— The glare of 
drefs, the pomp of equipage, the ceremony and 
ſtate of great dinners, are rather fatiguing than 
ſatisfactory; and I dare maintain it, that the 
rich people's lives, whaſe minds are unembel- 
liſhed with a taſte for arts and ſciences, would 
be horridly difguſtful to themſelves, did they not 
diſſipate fo many hours in hair-drefling and card- 
playing. = 


The man who has not had his partion of infe- 
licity, cannot feel far his fellow creatures as he 
ſhould do, nor reliſh life as he ought. 

R's - | The 
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The man who has known what it is to want 
the ſuperfluities of the world's wantonneſs, can 
beſt relinquiſh them : his death-bed is to hima 
bed of down; while the proud man, of unin- 
terrupted affluence, dies upon a rack. He re- 
fleas upon what he thinks are the fineſt things of 
this world, and that he muſt leave them all be- 
hind him. 


Of what does the rich man, who is fond of 
parade, avail himſelf? He will exhauſt the in- 
ventions of his tradeſmen, to decorate the ſtate 
of pageantry he appears in, and for what? 
merely to indulge the vulgar ſtare; to feaſt the 
fight of the mob he deſpiſes; to ſatisfy loitering 
curioſity, and give excuſe to idle and imperti- 
nent inquiſitiveneſs. 


When the peacock ſpreads abroad its ſpangled 
plumage, we dmire the glaring tints, but the 
bird itſelf is not worth liſtening to. 


It is thus every perſon who will give common 
ſenſe fair-play, views many keepers of gilded 
equipages, who lolling in lazy luxury, lounge 
along the face of the earth, with unfeeling 
hearts, and inſipid minds. 
| O! 
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O! little know the idle licentious the joys 
which honeſt induftry feels at every well-earned 
meal he fits down to, at every chearful glaſs 
which he reliſhes after the day's labour is over. 


When the ingenious artiſt receives his money 
for his finiſhed performance, that premium which 
ingenuity merits, and the tribute which worth 
demands from wealth, think you the receiver of 
a bett enjoys ſuch fatisfaction? Or tell me, if 
you can, ye gallopers upon the turf; ye who 
often, out of oftentation, hollow out—< That 
horſe for fifty,” did you ever receive a thouſandth 
part the pleaſure from all the ſums you have 
parted with, equal to what the worthy father of 
his ſmall family feels, when he ſees his lovely- 
looking little prattlers new-cloathed by his ho- 
neſtly gained purchaſes ?—when he ſees them 


ranged before him, each diſplaying the innocent 


gladneſs of his mind, and ſhewing their Papa 
the new thing, while an amiable wife fits at- 
tentive to their pretty chat, with a gliſtening tear 
of Joy SWIMMING IN HER EYE, AS SHE 
PEASTS UPON THIS HEART-FELT PICTURE. 


IM- 
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IMPORTANCE OF FEELINGS ACCOM- 
MODATED TO HAPPINESS. 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE CHARACTERS OF 


CLITANDER AND EUDOCIUS, 


1 we often make the miſery, as well as 
« the happineſs we do not find,” is a truth 
which Moraliſts have frequently remarked, and 
which can hardly be too often repeated. Tis 
one of thoſe ſpecitic maxims which apply to 
every character, and to every ſituation, and which 
therefore, in different modes of expreflion, al- 
moſt every wiſe man has endeavoured to enforce 
and illuſtrate. Without going ſo far as the Stoics 
would have us, we may venture to aſſert, that 
there is-ſcarce any ſtate of calamity in which a 
firm and a virtuous mind will not create to itſelf 
conſolation and relief; nor any abſolute degree 
of proſperity and ſucceſs in which a naturally 
diſcontented ſpirit will not find cauſe of diſap- 
pointment and diſguſt. But in ſuch extremes of 
ſituation, it is the lot of few to be placed. Of 
the bulk of mankind the life is paſſed amidſt 


ſcenes 
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ſcenes of no very eventful ſort, amidſt ordinary 
engagements, and ordinary cares. But of theſe, 
perhaps, ftill more than of the others, the good 
or evil is in a great meaſure regulated by the 
temper and diſpoſition of him to whom they fall 
out ; like metals in coin, it is not alone their in- 
 trinſic nature, but alſo that impreſſion which they 
receive from us, that creates their value. It 
muſt be material, therefore, in the art of hap- 
pineſs, to poſſeſs the power of ſtamping ſatis- 
faction on the emjoyments which Providence has 
put into our hands. I have been led into theſe 
reflections from meeting lately with two old ac- 
quaintances, from whom I had, by various ac- 
cidents, been a long while ſeparated, but whofe 
diſpoſitions our early intimacy had perfectly un- 
folded to me, and the circumſtances of whoſe 
lives F have fince had occaſion to learn, 


When at ſchool, Clitander was the pride of 
his parents, and the boaſt of our Maſter. 
There was no acquirement which his genius was 
not equal to; and though he was fometimes 
deficient in application, yet whenever he choſe 
he outſhone every +26 aa | 


Eudocins was a lad of 3 talents. 
He was frequently the objett of Clitander's ri- 


dicule, 
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dicule, but he bore it with indifference that very 
ſoon difarmed his adverſary; and his conſtant 


obligingneſs and good humour made all his claſs- 
fellows his friends, 


Chtander was born the heir of a very large 
eſtate, which coming to the poſſeſſion of at an 
early age, he ſet out on his travels, and continued 
abroad for a conſiderable number of years. In 
the accompliſhments of the man, he was equally 
ſucceſsful as he had been in the attamments of 
the boy, and attracted particular notice in the 
different places of his reſidence on the continent, 
as a young man from whom the higheſt expecta- 
tions might reafonably be formed. But it was 
remarked by ſome intelligent obſervers, that he 
rather acquired than reliſhed theſe accompliſh-- 
ments, and learned to judge more than to admire 
whatever was beautiful in nature, or excellent in 
art. At times he ſeemed like other youthful 
poſſeſſors of ample fortunes, diſpoſed to enjoy 
the means of pleaſure which his ſituation enabled 
him to command. At other times, he talked 
with indifference or contempt both of theſe plea- 
ſures themſelves, and of the companions with 
whom they had been ſhared. He remained 
longer abroad than is cuſtomary, as his friends 
faid, to make himſelf maſter of whatever might 
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be uſeful to his country, or ornamental to him- 
ſelf; but in fact, he remained where he was, as 
I have heard himſelf confeſs, from an indifference 
about whither he ſhould go; becauſe, as he 
frankly ſaid, he thought he ſhould find the ſame 
fools at Rome as at Paris, at Naples as at Rome. 
In going. through Hungary, he viſited the quick- 
filver mines, where the miſerable workmen, pent 
up for life, hear of the light and of the ſun, as 
of the beatitudes of another world. One of 
thoſe, as Clitander and his party came up to 
him, was leaning on his mattock, under one of 


the diſmal lamps that unfold the horrors of the 


place, eating the morſel of brown bread that 
is allowed them. What wretched fare! ſaid one 
of the company. But he ſeems t to enjoy it ! re- 


plied Clitander. 


When he returned to England, he was fur- 
rounded by the young and the gay, who allured 
him to pleaſure; and by more reſpectable cha- 
racters, who invited him to buſineſs and am- 
bition. With both ſocieties he often mixed, but 
could ſcarcely be ſaid to aſſociate; to both he 
lent himſelf, as it were, for the time ; but be- 
came the property of neither, and ſeemed equally 
diſſatisfied with both. 

When 
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When I ſaw him lately, he was at his paternal 
ſeat, one of the fineſt places in one of the fineſt 
parts of the country. To my admiration of its 
improvements he aſſented with the coolneſs of a 
ſpectator who had often looked on them; yet I 
found that he had planned moſt of them himſelf. 
In the neighbourhood I found him reſpected, but 
not popular ; and even when I was told ſtories of 
his beneficence, of which there were many, 
they were told as deeds in which he was to be 
imitated rather than beloved. His hoſpitality 
was uncommonly extenſive ; but his neighbours 
partook of it rather as a duty than a pleaſure. 
And though at table he ſaid more witty and more 
lively things than all his gueſts put together, yet 
every body remarked how dull the dinner had 
been. 


At his houſe I found Eudocius, who flew to 
embrace me, and to tell me his hiſtory fince we 
parted. He told it rather more in detail than was 
neceſſary ; but I thanked him for his minuteneſs, 
becauſe it had the air of believing me intereſted 
in the tale. Eudocius was now almoſt as rich as 
Clitander; but his fortune was of his own ac- 
quiſition. In the line of commerce, to which he 
had been bred, he had been highly ſucceſsful. 
Induſtry, the moſt untainted uprightneſs, and 
that fort of claim which a happy diſpoſition had 
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upon every good man he met, had procured him 
ſuch adyantages, that in a few years he found 
himſelf poſſeſſed of wealth beyond his moſt ſan- 
guine expectations, and, as he modeſtly ſaid, 
much beyond his merits: but he did himſelf in- 
juſtice; he had all the merit which enjoying it 
thankfully, and uſing it well, could give. 


At his houſe, to which I afterwards attended 
him, moſt things were good, and Eudocius ho- 
neſtly praiſed them all. He had a group of his 
neighbours aſſembled, all of whom were happy; 
but thoſe who came from viſiting Clitander were 
always the happieſt. In his garden and grounds 
there were ſome beauties which Eudocius ſhowed 
you with much ſatisfaction; there were many 
deformities which he did not obſerve himſelf; if 
any other remarked them he was happy they 
were diſcovered, and took a memorandum for 
mending them next year. His tenants and cot- 
tagers were contented and comfortable, or at 
leaſt in ſituations that ought to make them ſo. 
If any of them came with complaints to Eudo- 
cius, he referred them to his ſteward, but with 
injunctions to treat them indulgently ; and when 
the ſteward ſometimes told him he had been im- 
poſed on, he ſaid he would not truſt the man 
again: but repeated a fayourite phraſe of his, 

which 
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which he had learned from ſomebody, bur 
adopted from pure good nature, © that he might 
be cheated of his money, but ſhould not of his 
temper.” In this, as in every thing elſe, it was 
not eaſy to vex him, while on che other hand he 
was made happy at very little expence: he 
laughed at dull jokes, was pleaſed with bad pic- 
tures, praiſed dull books, and patronized very 
inferior artiſts; not always from an abſolute ig- 
norance of theſe things, (though his taſte, it 
muſt be owned, was none of the moſt acute), 
but becauſe it was his way to be pleaſed, and 
that he liked to ſee people pleaſed around him. 


It was not ſo with Clitander. Wanting that 
enthuſiaſm, that happy deception, which leads 
warmer, and indeed inferior minds, through life, 
he examined with too critical, perhaps too juſt 
an eye, its pleaſures, its ambition, its love, its 
friendſhip, and found them empty and unſatis- 
ſying. a 


Eudocius was the happy ſpectator of an in- 
differently played comedy; but Clitander had 
got behind the ſcenes, and ſaw the actors with 
all their wants and imperfections. Clitander, 
however, never ſhows the ſourneſs or the melan- 
choly of a miſanthrope, He is not intereſted 

g | enough 
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enough in mankind to be angry, nor is the 
world worth his being ſad for. Thus he not 
only wants the actual pleaſures of life, but even 
that ſort of enjoyment which reſults from its ſor- 
rows. 


_ Mrserum te judico, quod nunguam fueris miſer. 


SEN. 


The only ſatisfaction he ſeems to feel, is that 
fort of detection which his ability enables him to 
make of the emptineſs of the world's pleaſures, 
the hypocriſy of its affected virtues, the falſe ef- 
timation of its knowledge, - the ridiculouſneſs of 
its pretended importance. Hence he is often- a 
man of humour and of wit, and plays with both, 
with the appearance of gaiety and mirth. But 
this gaiety is not happineſs. Such a detection may 
clothe one's. face in ſmiles, but it cannot make 
glad me heart. 


In the gaiety of Clitander, however excited, 
there 1s little enjoyment. Clitander undervalues 


his audience, and never delivers himſelf up to 


them with that happy cheerfulneſs with which 
Eudocius tells his old ſtories, and every one laughs 
without an why. 


- 


; In 


En! 

In the apathy of a dull man, no body is inte- 
reſted, and we conſign him to its influence with- 
out reflection and without regret. But when 
one conſiders how much is loſt to the world by 
the indifference of Clitander, one cannot help la- 
menting that unfortunate perverſion of talents, by 
which they are not only deprived of their value, 
but made inſtruments of ill fortune ; which, if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion, diſappoints the 
bounty of Heaven, both to its poſſeſſor himſelf, 
and to thoſe around him, whom it ought to have 
enriched. 


ANECDOTE. 


HE late famous Arthur Moore, who was 
much in favour with the Tory Miniſtry, in 
the latter part of Queen Ann's reign, had a lady 
who was reckoned a woman of great wit and 
humour, but in political principles quite oppoſite 
to thoſe. of her huſband. This ſame lady coming 
home one evening, told her huſband, ſhe wiſhed 
him joy, for ſhe had heard he was to be made 
a Lord. (This was before the death of Queen 
Ann.) And pray, ſaid he, what did they ſay was 
to 
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to be my title My Lord Tairf replied the, 
which was a ſneer upon him, for having been 
engaged in ſettling a tairiff of trade, for which he 
was thought well ſkilled. And why don't you, 
when you hear any one abuſe your hutband, fpit 
in their face, ſaid he. No, I thank you, an- 
ſwered the lady, I do not intend to ſpit myſelf into a 
con ſumption. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


DRYDE N. 


M* Dryden happening to paſs an evening in 
: company with the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Rocheſter, Lord Dorfet, and others 
of the firſt diſtinction and reputation for genius, 
the converſation turned upon literary fubjetts ; 
fach as the fineneſs of compoſition, the harmony 
of numbers, the beauties of invention, the fmooth- 
-nefs and elegance of ſtyle, &c. &c. After ſome 
debate, it was fmally agreed, that each perfon 
preſent fhould write ſomething upon whatever 
ſubject chanced to ſtrike the imagination, and 
| place 
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place it under the candleſtick. Mr. Dryden was 
excepted againſt in every reſpect, but as a judge 
of the whole. Of courſe that office was aſſigned 
him. 


Some of the company were at more than ordi- 
nary pains to out-rival each other : the man moſt 
tranquil and unconcerned was Lord Dorſet ; who, 
with much eaſe and compoſure, very cooly wrote 
two or three lines, and careleſly threw them in 
the place agreed upon ; and when the reſt had 
done ſo by theirs, the arbiter opened the leaves 
of their deſtiny. In going through the whole, he 
diſcovered ſtrong marks of pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion ; but at one, in particular, he diſcovered the 
moſt boundleſs rapture. 


« I muſt acknowledge,” ſays Dryden, © that 
there areabundance of fine things in my hands, and 
ſuch as do honour to the perſonages who wrote 
them; but I am under indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
giving the higheſt preference to Lord Dorſet. I 
muſt requeſt you will hear it yourſelves, Gentle- 
men; and I believe each and every of you will 
approve my judgment. 


* I promiſe to pay to John Dryden, Efq. 
or order, on demand, the ſum of five hun- 
dred pounds, DoxserT.” 
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I muſt confeſs,” continued Dryden, © that ! 
am equally charmed with the ſtyle and the ſub- 
ject; and I flatter myſelf, Gentlemen, that I ſtand 
m need of no arguments to induce you to join 
with me in opinion againſt yourſelves. This kind 
of writing exceeds any other, whether ancient or 
modern. It is not the eſſence, but the quinteſ- 
ſence of language; and is, in fact, reaſon and 
argument ſurpaſſing every thing.” 


The company all readily concurred with the 
bard ; and each perſon preſent was forward to 
expreſs a due admiration of his Lordſhip's pene- 
tration, ſound judgment, and ſuperior abilities ; 
with which it is probable Mr. Dryden, that great 
judge upon ſuch occaſions, was ſtill more tho- 
roughly ſatisfied than any of the company. 


ON 
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ON THE 


FRAILTY, INSTABILITY OF LIFE, &e, 


A SOLILOQUY- 


A I was fitting the other night by the fire 
& fide, my thoughts being ſolely taken up 

with the part I ſhould att on the grand theatre of 
the world, the candle which burnt on the table 
was blown out by the wind that iſſued from the 
door, which Lucy had juſt opened. This acci- 
dent directly impreſſed me with a ſenſe of my 
own frailty, and threw me into a train of melan- 
choly reflections. This, ſaid I, is the true picture 
of human life. We are here now, but who dares 
boaſt himſelf of the morrow; for the wiſeſt know 
not what a day may bring forth ? Death is a debt 
we all contract the moment we are born, and it 
is a debt we all muſt pay. Some die in their 
infancy, ſome in their youth, and others drag on 
a life of miſery and trouble ; but foon all muſt 
ſubmit to this powerful enemy. In-vain has 
nature formed us by her peculiar care ; in vain 
has fortune beſtowed on us her ſmiles ; beauty 
and riches plead in vain a little longer ſtay. 
The infants, like the ſenſitive plant, fink under the 
L2 leaſt 
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leaſt touch of ſickneſs: ſcarce is the breath of 
life breathed into their noſtrils, but death demands 
it, and they moulder into that duſt from which 
they were ſo lately taken. 


Could not death have ſpared thoſe little inno- 
cent ones? Surely they could not have been 
guilty of any thing that deſerved ſuch a puniſh- 
ment but juſt brought into the world !—I was 
going on, when ſomething 'whiſpered in my ear, 
preſumptuous mortal! endeavour not to pry into 
the myſterious work of divine wiſdom, 


But where you can't unriddle learn to truſt.” 


Here I made a long pauſe, nor could I re- 
frain venting the effuſions of an heart ſenſible of 
the gratitude I owe God for permantting me, a ſin- 
ful mortal, to live ſo long. 


The youth, daring and bold, juſt arrived at the 
bloom of life, who has before him the proſpect 
of ſpending a long one in many years of uninter- 
rupted happineſs, now contrives and lays down 
a plan for his future days ; one while he is led 
away by ambition, who tells him that there can 
be no happineſs equal to that of being careſſed 

by the people, and to hear the multitude ſhouting 
his 
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his praiſe. Prudqnce then takes him, and tells 
him that fame affords no ſuch pleaſure as he is 
taught to believe, that if he is the wonder of a 
few, he will be the object of the envy of many, 
and that if happineſs is his aim, he muſt not 
launch out into ſo large an ocean, but confine 
himſelf to private life, which yields more laſting 
pleaſure, and more ſolid enjoyment. He is di- 
vided in his opinion, and knows not whoſe ad- 
vice to take; but here death ſteps in and arreſts 
him in his wild purſuit ; his pleaſing hopes all 
vaniſh, and his proſpects are all buried in the 
grave. 


Old age next preſented itſelf to my view, on 
which can any one look and forget his own 
weakneſs? There we ſee nature quite exhauſted, 
and willing to return to its kindred duſt. Although 
we lived to the greateſt age ever man did, yet our 
days are but as the days of an hireling, and our 
life as a tale that is told. | 


Extending my views ſtill farther, I obſerved 
that all worldly things ſoon tend to decay, that 
nations and cities have their infancy, age, and 
diſſolution, the ſame as man; to witneſs this, 
where now are all thoſe kingdoms recorded in hif- 
tory? where now 1s Rome, that miſtreſs of the 

| world ? 
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world? where now are her poets, who ſung the 
deeds of heroes, and immortalized them by their 
ſong? where now are her warriors who carried 
terror through the earth? and where now is 
Babylon, the pride and glory of the Eaſt ? Her 
haughty towers lie now weeping in aſhes, and 
there is not a veſtige of its former grandeur and 
magnificence remaining. Thoſe places where 
Kings uſed to reſide, are now become the dens of 


ſavage beaſts. 


If this then is true, (and that it is true every 


day proves), why all this pride and buſtle in the 


world? If ſo ſoon all muſt be laid in the grave, in 
the duſt, which knows no diſtinction, and the worm 
riots on the carcaſe of the King, as ſoon as on that 
of the beggar. Hence will I ſeek ſome ſolitary 
retreat, where I may learn to deſpiſe the world 
and its falſe pleaſures. I will endeavour to take off 
my affections from it, and fix them only on that 
place where true joy is to be found. 


THE 


6 


Tux BOUNTY or rn CREATOR. 


HAT is more neceſſary for the ſupport of 
life, than food? Behold, the earth ts 
covered with it all around; graſs, herbs, and 
fruits, for beaſts and men, were ordained to 
overſpread all the ſurface of the ground, ſo that 
an animal could ſcarce wander any where, but 
his food was near him. Amazing proviſion for 
ſuch an immenſe family ! 


What are the ſweeteſt colours in nature, the 
moſt delightful to the eye, and the moſt refreſhing 
too? Surely the green and the blue claim this 
pre-eminence. Common experience, as well as 
philoſophy, tells us, that bodies of green and 
blue colours ſend us ſuch rays of light to our eyes, 
as are leaſt hurtful or offenſive: we can endure 
them longeſt; whereas the red and yellow, or 
orange colour, ſend more uneaſy rays in abun» 
dance, and give greater confuſion and pain to the 
eye ; they dazzle it ſooner, and tire it quickly 
with a little intent gazing ; therefore the Divine 
Goodneſs dreſſed all the heavens in blue, and the 
earth in green. Our habitation is over-hung 
with a canopy of moſt beautiful azure, and a 
rich yerdant pavement is ſpread under our feet, 

that 
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that the eye may be pleaſed and eaſy where- 
ſoever it turns itfelf, and that the moſt univerſal 
objects it has to converſe with, might not impair 
the ſpirits, and make the ſenſe weary. 


_ 


WHEN God the new-made world ſurvey'd, 
His word pronounc'd the building good ; 
Sun beams and light the heavens array'd, 

And the whole earth was crown'd with food. 


II. 


Colours that charm and pleaſe the eye, 
His pencil ſpread all nature round ; 
With pleaſing blue he arch'd the ſky, 


And a green carpet dreſs'd the ground. 


III. 


Let envious Atheiſts ne'er complain 
That nature wants, or ſkill or care; 

But turn their eyes all round in vain, 

T'avoid their Maker's goodneſs there. 


ANECDOTE 
OF 


SOCRATES. 


NE day Socrates, having for a long time 
endured his wite's brawling, went out 

of his houſe, and ſat down before the door, to rid 
himſelf of her impertinence. The woman, en- 
raged to find all her ſcolding was not able to 
diſturb his tranquillity, flung a chamber pot full 
upon his head. Thoſe that happened to ſee it, 
laughed heartily at poor Socrates ; but that phi- 
loſopher told them, ſmiling, I thought, indeed, 
that after ſo much thunder, we ſhould have ſome rain. 


PLEASURES OF OLD AGE. 


1 HOUGH, in old age, the circle of pleaſure 
is contracted, yet within its limits many of 


thoſe enjoyments remain which are moſt grateful 
to human nature, 


M Tem- 
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Temperate mirth is not extinguiſhed by ad- 
vanced years; the mild pleaſures of domeſtic life 
ſtill cheer the heart. The entertainments of con- 
verſation and ſocial intercourſe continue unim- 
paired. The defire of knowledge is not abated 
by the frailty of the body, and the leiſure of old 
age affords many opportunities for gratifying that 
defire. The ſphere of obſervation and reflection 
is not ſo much enlarged by long acquaintance 
with the world, as to ſupply, within itſelf, a wide 
range of improving thought. 


Whilſt the aged are engaged in ſuch employ- 
ments as beſt ſuit the infirmities of their nature, 
they are ſurrounded, perhaps, with families, who 
treat them with attention and reſpect : they are 
honoured by their friends, their characters are 
eſtabliſhed, and are placed beyond the reach of cla- 
mour, and the ſtrife of tongues ; and free from 
diſtracting cares, can calmly attend to their eter- 
nal intereſts. No age is doomed to total infe- 
licity, provided that we attempt not to do violence 
to nature, by ſeeking to extort from one age the 
pleaſures of another, and to gather in the winter 
of lite thoſe flowers which were deſtined to bloſ- 
ſom only in its ſummer or its ſpring. 


ANEC- 


„ 


ANECDOTE 


OF 
S8 W 1 1 


N WIFT once ſtopping at an inn at Dundalk, 
ſent for a barber to ſhave him ; who performed 
his office very dexterouſly, and being a prating 
fellow, amuſed the Dean, during the operation, 
with a variety of chat. The Dean enquired of 
him who was the miniſter of the pariſh, and 
whether he had one farthing to rub upon an- 
other? — The barber anſwered, that though 
the benefice was but ſmall, the incumbent was 
very rich —<© How the plague can that be?“ — 
Why, pleaſe your reverence, he buys up frizes, 
flannels, ſtockings, ſhoes, brogues, and other. 
things when cheap, and ſells them at an ad- 
vanced price to the pariſhioners, and ſo picks up 
a penny,” | | | | 


The Dean was curious to ſee this Vicar, and 
diſmiſſing the barber with a ſhilling, deſired the 
landlord to go in his name, and aſk that gentle- 
man to eat a mutton chop with him, for he had 
beſpoke a yard of mutton, the name he uſually 
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gave to the neck for dinner. Word was brought 
back that he ha rid abroad to viſit ſome ſick 
pariſhioners. Why then, ſaid the Dean, invite 
that prating barber, that I may not dine alone. 
The barber was rejoiced at this unexpected ho- 
nour, and being dreſſed out in his beſt apparel, 
came to the inn, firſt enquiring of the groom 
what the clergyman's name was who had ſo 
kindly invited him. What the vengeance, ſaid 
the ſervant, don't you know Dean Swift? at 
which the barber turned pale, ſaid his babbling 
tongue had ruined him : then ran into the houſe, 
fell upon his knees, and intreated the Dean not to 
put him in print ; for that he was a poor barber, 
had a large family to maintain, and if his reve- 
rence ſhould put him into black and white, he 
ſhould loſe all his cuſtomers. 


Swift 3 heartily at the poor fellow's ſim- 
plicity, bade him fit down and cat his dinner in 
peace, for he aſſured him he would neither put 
him, or his wife, or the Vicar in print. After 
dinner, having got out of him the hiſtory of the 
whole pariſh, he diſmiſſed him with half a crown, 
highly delighted with the adventures of the day. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF THE 


PRINCE OF ORANGE, 


AFTERWARDS KING WILLIAM, 


HEN the Duke of Monmouth made his 
expedition to England, Ire was coun- 
tenanced in it by the Prince of Orange, as he 
pretended that his deſign of going, was to bring 
about a republic in that kingdom. But when 
the Prince of Orange underſtood that he aimed 
at the crown, he was greatly alarmed, and ſent 
an expreſs to his father-in-law, King James, to 
acquaint him what number of forces he and Ar- 
gyle had, and where they intended to land ; and 
offered to come in perſon himſelf to head the 
army againſt him. This intelligence put a ſpeedy 
end to the rebellion, which might not have been 
ſo ſoon quaſhed, if the Prince of Orange had 
not perceived that he catched at the crown, which 
he longed ſo much for himſelf. 


King James is blamed for cutting the Duke of 
Monmouth off ſo haſtily, and denying to hear what 
. he 
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he had to ſay to him before his death: but this was 
owing to the advice of the Earl of Sunderland, and 
others of the King's counſel, who deceived the 
King in this matter, as they well knew that he 
would make diſcoveries, which would defeat the 


revolution which they were then meditating to 


effect, by putting the King upon meaſures to 
alienate the affections of his people from him. 


When the Prince of Orange was told by ſome, 


who were ignorant of the grand ſecret between 
them, that the Earl Sunderland had turned Ro- 
man Catholic, he, without ſurpriſe, merrily re- 
plied, © Let him turn any thing, rather than turn 
out.” | 


BON MOT OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


HEN the Duke of Clarence was firſt in- 
formed of the fire at his Richmond villa, 
his Royal Highneſs eagerly enquired if the 
« ftowage in the hold was ſafe?” and being af- 
fured that neither the cellars or wines were in the 
leaſt damaged, he exclaimed, “the upper decks 
may burn to the water's edge, for what I care, 
fo long as none of the crew are loſt.” 


A 


(-87 ) 


A HYMN. 
I. 


EATH cannot make my ſoul afraid, 
If God be with me there; 
Soft is the paſſage through the ſhade, 
And all the proſpect fair. 


| IL 
Might I but climb to Prscan's top, 


And view the promis'd land; 
My ſoul would long her fleſh to drop, 
And pray for the command. 


III. 


[ would renounce my all below 
If my Creator bid ; 

And run if I were call'd to go, 
And die as Moſes did. 


IV. 


Jesvs, the viſion of thy faith, 
Hath over-pow'ring charms ; 

| Scarce ſhall I feel death's cold embrace, 
9" If Curtsr be in my arms. 


V. 
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V. 


Swift to the place of pure delight, 
Where ſaints triumphant reign ; 
My ſoul ſhall wing her joyful flight 

From forrow, fin, and pain. 


VI. 


There everlaſting ſpring abides, 
And never-with'ring flow'rs; 

Death, like a narrow. ſtream, divides 
This Heav'nly land from ours. 


VII. 


Sweet fields, beyond the ſwelling flood, 


Stand dreſs'd in lively green ; 
So to the Jews Old Canaan ſtood, 


While Jordan roll'd between. 
VIII. 


O could I make my fears remove, 
Thoſe gloomy fears that riſe; 

And ſee the Canaan which I love 
With unbeclouded eyes 


„ 


IX. 
Could I but climb where Moſes ſtood, 


And view the landſcape o'er ; 
Not death's dark vale, or icy flood, 
Should fright me from the ſhore. 


X. 
Clasp'd in my Heav'nly FATHER's arms, 
I would forget to breathe; 


And loſe my life amidſt the charms, 
Of ſo divine a death. 


INGRATITU PDE. 


AN ESSAY. 


HENEVER I ſee an ungrateful perſon, 
I look upon him to be a diſgrace to 
human nature; and that if he was in a high 
ſtation, he would be cruel, and if in a low one, 
would be guilty of doing every thing a low life is 
ſubject to the temptation of. 


' That 


F FE "x 
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That ingratitude comprehends all other vices 
need not raiſe a doubt in the mind of any ; if it 
does, I greatly fear they have too great a reaſon 
to ſuſpe& themſelves guilty of it. 


Moraliſts hold it as a balance to every other 


vice, and think that none are of ſo deep a dye. 


Ingratitude is too mean to refuſe the loweſt 
favours, and too proud to acknowledge the 
higheſt. 


Many melancholy inſtances prove that man 
miſuſes the reaſon his Creator has blefſed him 
with, and which alone fets him above the other 


animals. 


The lion is fond of his keepers, and thankful 
to the hand that gives him food; but man, and 
man alone, is guilty of ingratitude: and when 
we have ſaid that a man is ungrateful, we have 


faid he is every thing that is bad. 


The heathens—the heathens themſelves, who 
had not the benefit of revealed religion, were 
feldom found guilty of this vice: and does it not 
call a bluſh up in the face of every Chriſtian, to 
think that morality flouriſhed more then than 


0-3 
in theſe days, and that they ſhould diſcharge the 


ſocial duties better than—I was almoſt going to 
ſay, a Chriſtian? 


We are told that a man © who does not love 
his brother loves not God ;” and we may fafely 
affirm, that he who is ungrateful to his neigh- 
bour, can never be grateful to God ; for morality 
is but the firſt ſtep to religion ; and whoever builds 
without it, builds on a ſandy foundation. 


I defy all the votaries of this vice to ſhow me a 
grateful perſon, who is not a good father, and a 


good friend—in fine, ſhow me a grateful man F 


who is not a happy one, and, e contrario, an 
ungrateful one, who is not miſerable. 


Ancients and moderns all agree that man was 
intended for ſociety, to adminiſter comfort to his 
fellow creatures, and to receive it in return from 
them ; and by a mutual intercourſe one with an- 
other, to ſmooth the vale of life, and ſtrew roſe- 
buds along this thorny way. 


If we loek into the world, we ſhall fee the 
grateful, with the greateſt joy, when in his power, 
repaying the favours he has received. Content 
will always be viſible in his looks, and he gene- 
N 2 ; rally 
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rally finds the ultimate end of all wordly purſuits, 
I mean happineſs. 


When ſuch a man falls, who is not willing to 
lend him an aſſiſting hand, and to pour in the 
balm of comfort to the wound of affliction? where- 
as, we ſhall behold the ungrateful man the un- 
happieſt, as well as the worſt of men. He is a 
friend to no one, and when he falls, he falls with- 
out pity ; and when he dies, few are the tears 
that are ſhed upon his grave. 


ON OUR 


TASTE FOR VARIETY. 


N uniform life of peace, tranquillity, and 
. ſecurity, would not be long reliſhed. Con- 
ſtant repetition of the ſame pleaſures would ren- 


der even a golden age taſteleſs, like an Italian 


ſky during a long ſummer. Nature has, for 
wiſe purpoſes, impreſſed upon us a taſte for 
variety. Without this, life would be altogether 
inſipid. | ay 

| Paraguay 
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Paraguay, when governed by the Jeſuits, af- - 
fords a ſtriking illuſtration. It was divided into 
pariſhes, in each of which a Jeſuit preſided as 
King, Prieſt, and Prophet. The natives were 
not ſuffered to have any property, but laboured 
inceſſantly for their daily bread, which was de- 
livered to them out of a public magazine. The 
men were employed in agriculture, the women in 
ſpinning ; and certain hours were allotted for 
labour, for food, for prayer, and for ſleep. — 
They ſoon ſunk into ſuch a liſtleſs ſtate of mind, 
as to haye no regret at dying when attacked by 
diſeaſe, or by old age. Such was their indifference 
about what might befal them, that, though they 
adored the Jeſuits, yet they made no oppoſition, 
when the fathers were, in the year 1767, attacked 
by the Spaniards, and their famous republic de- 
moliſhed. Yet this Jeſuit republic is extolled by 
M. de Voltaire, as the moſt perfect government 
in the world, and as the triumph of humanity. 


The monkiſh life is contradictory to the nature 
of man. The languor of that itate is what, in all 
probability tempts many a monk and nun, to find 
occupation, even at the expence of virtue. 


The life of Malteſe Knights is far from being 
agreeable, now that their Knight errantry againſt 
the 
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the Turks has ſubſided. While they reſide in 
the iſland, a ſtrict uniformity in their manner 
of living is painful and irkſome. Abſence is 
their own relief when they can obtain permiſ- 
ſion. There will not remain long a Knight in 
the iſland, except ſuch as by office are obliged to 
attendance. ; | 


Familiarity with danger is neceſſary to eradicate 
our natural timidity : and ſo deeply rooted is that 
principal, that familiarity with danger of one 
fort, does not harden us with reſpect to any other 
ſort. 


A ſoldier, bold as a lion in the field, is faint 
hearted at ſea, like a child; and a ſeaman, who 
braves the winds and waves, trembles when 
mounted on a horſe of ſpirit. Even in the midſt 
of dangers and unforeſeen accidents, courage 
does not at preſent ſuperabound. Sedentary 
manufacturers, who are ſeldom in the way of 
harm, are remarkably puſillanimous. What would 
men be, then, in a ſtate of univerſal peace, con- 
cord, and ſecurity? They would rival a hare or 
a mouſe in timidity. Farewell, upon that ſup- 
poſition, to courage, magnanimity, heroiſm, and 
to every paſſion that ennobles human nature. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 


IN the twelfth century, that age of ſuperſtition, 

when ſcarce one perſon imagined that de- 
votion and vice were incompatible with each 
other, Saint Hugh, Biſhop of Lincoln, was 
diſtinguiſhed by a purity of ſentiment and man- 
ners, then uncommon. One day he came to the 
nunnery of Godſtowe, and entering the church, 
| beheld a magnificent tomb, covered with filk 
hangings, and ſurrounded by lamps and wax 
tapers. Enquiring whoſe it was, he was an- 
ſwered, that it was the tomb of Roſamond, the 
miſtreſs of King Henry, who had been a great be- 
nefactreſs to that church.— What! (exclaimed 
Saint Hugh) can money then obtain thoſe ho- 
nours which are due to the virtuous only ? This 
woman has enriched your houſe; but ſhe per- 
fiſted in her guilt. Remove thoſe pompous or- 
naments from her tomb, and let us convince 
mankind, that it is not gold, but repentance and 
piety alone, that can expiate a life of ſcandal 
and adultery.” 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 
| HE celebrated Dr. Saunderſon, the blind 
h | | Mathematical Profeſſor of Cambridge, being 
4 in a very large company, obſerved, without any 
heſitation or enquiry, that a Lady, who had juſt 
left the room, and whom he did not know, had 
very fine teeth. As this was really the caſe, he 
was queſtioned as to the means he employed in 
making ſuch a diſcovery.—I have no reaſon to 
think the Lady a fool, faid the Doctor; and I have 
-given the only reaſon ſhe could have, for keep- 


-ing herſelf in a continual laugh for an hour to- 
| | -gether. 
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ANECDOTE | 
OF | 
PETER THE GREAT. 


| ping was no more than twenty-five years of 
1 age, when he was ſeized with an inflamma- 
tory fever, which brought him to the brink of the 
grave. The conſternation was general ; and pub- 

lic 
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lic prayers for his recovery were made in all the 
churches. In theſe alarming circumſtances the 
chief Judge came to his Majeſty, according to an 
ancient cuſtom, and enquired whether it would 
not be proper to give liberty to nine malefactors, 
who had been condemned for murders and high- 
way robberies, in order that thoſe criminals might 
addreſs their prayers to heaven for his recovery. 


The Czar commanded the Judge to read aloud 
the heads of the accuſations againſt thoſe men. 
The Judge obeyed; and when he had finiſhed, 
the Czar, with a weak and faultering voice thus 
addreſſed him.—< Doſt thou think, that in grant- 
ing impunity to theſe wretches, and impeding 
the courſe of juſtice, I ſhould do a good action, 
and that God to reward it, would prefer the 
prayers of murderers and wicked men, that have 
forgotten even him? Go, I command thee, and 
execute, to-morrow, the ſentence pronounced 
upon theſe criminals; and if any thing can ob- 
tain from heaven the reſtoration of my health, I 
hope it will be this act of juſtice !” 


The orders of the Czar were executed. His 
health grew better every day; and in a little time 
he was perfectly recovered. 


O ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF THE 


LATE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


HIS great Prince amuſed himſelf daily by . 
mixing with the people, and often going 

into coffee-houſes incog. at Paris, where ſoon after 
his arrival he met with a perſon with whom he 
played at cheſs. The Emperor loft his game, and 
wiſhed to play another ; but the gentleman de- 
fired to be excuſed, ſaying, he muſt go to the 
opera to ſee the Emperor.—* What do you ex- 
pect to ſee in the Emperor (ſays he); there is 
nothing worth ſeeing in him, I can aſſure you; he 
is juſt like any other man.” No matter (fays the 
gentleman), I have long had an irreſiſtible curioſity 
to ſee him: he is a very great man, and I will not 
be diſappointed. © And is that really your only 
motive (faid the Emperor) for going to the Opera?” 
lt really is” (replied the gentleman.) * Well 
then, if that is the caſe (ſays the Emperor) we 
may as well play another game now, for you ſee 
hm before you,” 


ANEC- 


ANECDOTE 


Or 


SIR GEORGE RODNEY. 


URING Sir George Rodney's late reſidence 
in Paris, ſo great was his indigence, that 
he frequently knew not where to apply for a din- 
ner. Monſieur de Sartine, no ſtranger to his 
profeſſional abilities, thought this a proper time 
to wean his affections from his country, and 
therefore employed the Duke de Biron to make 
him an offer of the command of the French Weſt 
India fleet, with a ſum of money that ſhould re- 
ſtore him to independence. The Duke, in con- 
ſequence of this, invited Sir George to ſpend a 
month at his houſe, and in the courſe of that 
time frequently ſounded him with great delicacy 
on the ſubject ; but not being able to make himſelf 
properly underſtood, he at laſt openly declared to 
him, © that as his Royal Maſter meant the Weſt 
Indies to be the theatre of the preſent war, he 
was commiſſioned to make the handſomeſt offers 
to Sir George, if he would quit the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, and take upon him the command of a French 
ſquadron,” | 
O 2 | Sir 
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Sir George, after hearing him with great tem- 
per, ſpiritedly made him this anſwer : © Sir, my 
diſtreſſes, it is true, have driven me from the 
boſom of my country; but no temptation what- 
ever can eſtrange me from her ſervice. Had this 
offer been a voluntary one of your own, I ſhould 
have deemed it an inſult ; but I am glad to learn 
that it proceeds from a quarter that can do no 
wrong !” ; 
The Duke de Biron was ſo ſtruck with the public 
virtue of the old Britiſh tar, that he inſtantly ex- 
claimed— it is a pity ſo gallant an officer ſhould 
be loſt to his. country. Will a thouſand louis- 
d'ors enable you to reviſit it, and tender your ſer- 
vices to your Sovereign ?” The other replied they 
would. The Duke immediately advanced him 
the ſum, with which Sir George ſet out the next 
day for England, where he had not arrived a week 
before he returned the Duke's loan, accompanied 
with the moſt grateful letter for the ſingular obli- 
gation he had ſo politely conferred upon him. 


DR. 
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DR. TILLOTSON 


TO A 


YOUNG NOBLEMAN. 


MY LORD, 


T was a great ſatisfaction to me, to be any 
ways inſtrumental in gaining your Lordſhip to 
our Religion, which I really am perſuaded to be 
the Truth; but I am, and always was, more 
concerned that your Lordſhip ſhould continue a 
virtuous and good man, than become a Pro- 
teſtant; being aſſured that the ignorance and 
errors of men's underſtanding, will find a much 
eaſier forgiveneſs with God, than the faults of 
the will. I remember your Lordſhip once told 
me, that you would endeayour to juſtify the 
ſincerity of your change, by a conſcientious re- 
gard to all other parts and actions of your life. 
am ſure you cannot more effectually condemn 
your own act, than by being a worſe man after 
your profeſſion to have embraced a better re- 
ligion : I will certainly be one of the laſt to believe 
any thing of your Lordſhip that is not good; 
but I always feared I ſhould be one of the firſt 
that 
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that ſhould hear it. The time I laſt waited upon 
your Lordſhip, I had heard fomething that af- 
tected me very ſenſibly ; but I hoped it was not 
true, and was therefore loath to trouble your 
Lordſhip about it ; but having heard the. ſame 
from thoſe, who I believe bear no ill will to your 
Lordſhip, I now think it my duty to acquaint 
you with it. 


To ſpeak plainly, I have been told that your 
Lordſhip is of late fallen into a converſation 
dangerous both to your reputation and virtue; 
two of the tendereft and deareſt things in the 
world. I believe your Lordſhip to have a great 
command and conduct of yourſelf; but I am very 
ſenſible of human frailty, and of the dangerous 
temptations to which youth is expoſed in this diſ- 
ſolute age. Therefore I earneſtly beſcech your 
Lordſhip to conſider, befides the high provocation 
of Almighty God, and the hazard of your ſoul, 
whenever you engage in a bad courſe, what a 
blemiſh you will bring upon a fair and unſpotted 
reputation; what uneaſineſs and trouble you will 
create to yourſelf, from the ſeyere reflections of a 
guilty conſcience; and how great a violence you 
will offer to your good principles, your nature, 
and your education. 


Do 
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Do not imagine you can ſtop when you pleaſe : 
experience ſhews us the contrary, and that no- 
thing is more vain than for men to think they can 
ſet bounds to themſelves in any thing that is 
bad. I hope in God no temptation has yet pre- 
vailed upon your Lordſhip, ſo far as to be guilty 
of any looſe act; if it has, as you love your ſoul, 
let it not proceed to an habit; the retreat is yet 
eaſy and open, but will every day become more 
difficult and obſtructed. God is ſo merciful, that 
upon your repentance and reſolution of amend- 
ment, he 1s not only ready to forgive what is 


paſt, but to aſſiſt us by his grace to be better for 
the future. 


But I need not enforce theſe conſiderations 
upon a mind fo capable of, and eaſy to receive 
good counſel: I ſhall only defire your Lordſhip 
to think again and again, how great a point of 
wiſdom it is, in all our actions, to conſult the 
peace of our minds, and to have no quarrel with 
the conſtant and inſeparable companion of our 
lives. If others difpleaſe us, we may quit their 
company ; but he that is diſpleaſed with himſelf, 
is unavoidably unhappy, becauſe he has no way 
to get rid of himſelf, 
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My Lord, for God's ſake and your own, think 
of being happy, and reſolve by all means to 
fave yourſelf from this untoward generation. De- 
termine rather upon a ſpeedy change of your 
condition, than to gratify the inclinations of your 
youth, in any thing but what is lawful and ho- 
nourable ; and let me have the ſatisfaction to be 
aſſured from your Lordſhip, either that there has 
been no ground for this report, or that there 
ſhall be none for the future, which will be the 


welcomeſt news to me in the world. I have only 


to beg of your Lordſhip to believe that I have 
not done this to ſatisfy the formality of my pro- 
feſſion; but that it proceeds from the trueſt af- 
fection and good-will, that one man can poſſibly 
bear to another. I pray to God every day for 
your Lordſhip, with the ſame conſtancy and fer- 
vour as for myſelf, and do now earneſtly beg 
that this counſel may be acceptable and effectual. 


I ham, &c. 


OF 
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OF OUR 


FALSE ESTIMATE OF GREATNESS. 


OW much do we miſtake in the judgment 

we form of real greatneſs, when we view 

it at a diſtance, not only in the perſons of thoſe 
who are exalted to ſupreme dignity, and hold 
the reins of empire, but down through the inter- 
mediate ranks of life! We are ſtill ready to 
judge according to the outward appearances, and 
therefore are far from judging righteous judgment. 
Is a man appointed to a great office, whether in 
Church or State,—inveſted with the ſolemn badges 
of authority and power, are we not ready, how- 
ever unfit he may be for the execution of his 
office; however unworthy the eminence to which 
his exalted, to pronounce him a great man, and 
to give him credit for virtues he never poſſeſſed ? 
But how difficult do we find it to perſuade our- 
felves that a poor man may be as great, or greater 
than a rich man? A private member of foctety, 
as great, or perhaps infinitely greater than one 
that is adorned with a ſplendid, public character? 
The laborious Curate greater, perhaps, than his 
exalted Dioceſan ? Yea, the honeſt induſtrious 
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pious day labourer, greater than the richeſt, proudeſt 
man in the univerſe, that is diſhoneſt, indolent and 
wicked? All the homage we pay to greatneſs, 
which has nothing real in it, but is altogether 
imaginary, is a diſhonour to real greatneſs, and 
a wicked attempt to level and deſtroy that moſt 
important of all diſtinttions,—the diſtinction be- 
tween virtue and vice ; real goodneſs, and proud 
impudent hypocriſy. 


MR. POPE 
TO 


MRS. M. B. ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


O® un e con 
ſend, 


Long health, long youth, long pleaſure, and a 


| friend ; | 
Not with thoſe toys the female world admire, 
Riches that vex, and vanities that tire. 
With added years, if life bring nothing new, 
But like a ſieve let ev'ry bleſſing thro! ; 
Some joy tilt loſt, as each vain year runs o'er, 
And all we gain, ſome ſad reflection more; 


. bs 
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Is that a birth-day ? "Tis alas! too clear, 
Lis but the funeral of the former year. 


Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 
And the gay conſcience of a lite well ſpent, 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ey'ry grace, 
Glow in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face. 
Let day improve on day, and year on year, 
Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear ; 

Till death unfelt that tender frame deſtroy, 
In ſome ſoft dream, or ecſtaſy of joy ; 
Peaceful ſleep out the Sabbath of the tomb, 
And wake to raptures in a life to come. 


AN 


INDIAN ANECDOTE. 


AHMOUD, who conquered Perſia and 
India towards the end of the tenth century, 

was a Tartar. He is hardly known at preſent 
in this weſtern part of the world, except by the 
anſwer of a poor woman, that applied to him in 
India for juſtice againſt a perſon who had robbed 
| P2 
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and murdered her ſon, in the province of Yrac in 


Perſia.— How would you have me do juſtice at - 
ſuch a diſtance ?” ſaid the Sultan. Why then,” 
replied the mother, © did you conquer when you 
could not govern us?“ 


VIRTUE. 


F virtue promiſe happineſs, proſperity, and 
eaſe, then an improvement in virtue is cer- 
tainly an improvement in each of theſe ; for to 
whatever point the perfection of any thing abſo- 
lutely brings us, improvement is always an ap- 
proach towards it. 


He, who has never pulled the deceitful maſk 
from vice, and witneſſed her deformity, cannot be 
ſo feelingly enraptured with the mild unvarying 
beauties which adorn her unaſſuming rival. 
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A ſoul, converſant with virtue, reſembles a 
perpetual fountain ; for it is clear and gentle, and 
potable, and ſweet, and communicative, and rich, 
and harmleſs, and innocent, 
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Virtue loſes more than half her charms, when 
ſhe harſhly aſſumes the features of auſterity. 


Every ſtate and condition of life, if attended 
with virtue, is undiſturbed and delightful ; but 
when vice is intermixt, it renders things that ap- 
pear ſplendid, ſumptuous, and magnificent, diſ- 
taſteful and uneaſy to the poſſeſſor. 


Virtue is a ſteady principle, and gives ſtability 
to every thing elfe : though while good men live 
in a giddy world, they muſt, in ſome meaſure, 
feel its uncertain motions. 


Virtue is a bleſſing which man alone poſſeſſes, 
and no other creature has any title to but him- 
ſelf. All is nothing without her, and ſhe alone 
is all. The other bleſſings of this life are often 
Imaginary ; ſhe is always real. 


Virtue has ſo ſweet a power, that every one 
will wear her livery, though few do her ſervice. 


There is no virtue which is not nearly connected 
with ſome vice: there is no imperfection which 
does not bear a near reſemblance to ſome ex- 
cellency; and mankind, fond of indulging their 
favourite paſſions and inclinations, inſtead of dif. 
tinguiſhing, endeavour to confound their vices 
with their virtues: inſtead of ſeparating the bad 
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from the good grain, they bind up all together, 
and hug themſelves in the belief of holding only 
what is valuable. 


The leſſer virtues muſt be attended to, as well 
as the greater: the manners as well as the duties 
of life: they form a ſort of pocket coin, which, 
though 1t does not enter into great and important 
tranſactions, 1s abſolutely neceſſary to common 
and ordinary intercourſe. 


And he that doth no good, altho' no ill, 

Does not the office of the juſt fulfil ; 

Virtue doth man to virtuous actions ſteer, 
Tis not enough that he ſhould vice forbear ; 
We live not only for ourſelves to care, 
Whilſt they that want it are denied their ſhare. 


He that has light within his own clear breaſt, - 
May fit i'th'center, and enjoy bright day; 

But he that hides a dark ſoul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day ſun, 
Himſelf is his own dungeon. 


To live uprightly then, is ſure the beſt, 

To fave ourſelves and not to damn the reſt ; 

The foul of Arcite went where heathens go, 
Who better live than we, tho' leſs they know. 


What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſunſhine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtues prize ! | 


ANEC- 


(3h } 


ANECDOTES 


OF THE 


DUCHESS OF WIRTEMBERG. 


HIS Princeſs is of all the women in Europe, 
moſt free from religious prejudices. 


The governefles who were entruſted with the 
education of the Princeſſes, her daughters, were 
directed to inſtruct them in the morality of re- 
ligion, but never to ſpeak to them upon any of 
thoſe ſpeculative points on which the different ſects 
of Chriſtians are divided. 


The reaſon aſſigned by her Highneſs for the 
adoption of this ſyſtem of education, was this— 
That as there were in Germany and other parts 
of Europe, Princes of different religions; and as 
her Highneſs could not foreſee by which of them 
her daughters might be demanded in marriage, 
it was not fit or reaſonable that merely ſpecula- 
tive opinions ſhould ſtand in the way of their 

happineſs and advancement. 


The 
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The Ducheſs ſaid, that in adopting this mode 
of education, ſhe conſulted the peace of mind of 
her children. For as it was generally expected 
that the wife ſhould conform to the religion of 
her huſband (particularly in marriages between 
ſovereign Princes), ſo it would be lefs painful to 
her daughters to take up a new religion, when 
they could not be ſaid to ſacrifice an old one. 


The daughters of the Ducheſs have derived 
no inconſiderable benefits from this plan laid down 
by their mother. 


One of them was demanded in marriage for the 
Grand Duke of Muſcovy, or Ruſſia, ſon and heir 
to the preſent Empreſs of Ruſſia; to whom ſhe 
has already borne two ſons. Her Imperial High- 
neſs, immediately after her marriage, made pro- 
feſlion of the religion of the Greek church, which 
is eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia. In doing this ſhe did not 
change her religion, but aſſumed one for the firſt 


time. 


Her ſiſter, Princeſs Elizabeth, was choſen by 
the preſent Emperor of Germany, as a fit con- 
fort for his nephew the Archduke Francis, ſon 
and heir of his brother the Grand Duke of Tul- 


cany, and the future head of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
This 
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This Princeſs was ſent to Vienna, where ſhe be- 
came a Roman Catholic, and was married to the 
young Archduke, juſt before the opening of the 
laſt campaign, in which her Royal Conſort was 
obliged to take a ſhare within a week after his 
marriage ; ſo that he was forced to tear himſelf 
from the arms of his new bride, to encounter the 
perils and fatigues of war. | 


Thus the Ducheſs of Wirtemberg is likely to 
be the mother of two Empreſſes, who will owe 
their Imperial crowns to the liberal and unpre- 
judiced education derived from the good ſenſe of 
their provident parent. 


Perhaps the greatneſs of the family of Wirtem- 
berg may not ſtop here. Sultan Selim, ſon to the 
laſt, and nephew to the reigning Emperor of the 
Turks, is the preſumptive heir to the vaſt domi- 
nions of the Turkiſh empire. 


Should this young Prince break through the 
cuſtom. of the ſeraglio and take a wife; and ſhould 
he make choice of one at the Court of Studgard, 
the Ducheſs has ſtill an unmarried daughter, who 
would be. an ornament to the empire of the 
Creſcent, or to any other, 
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The religion of Mahomet could be no objection 
to the union. The counfels by which the Court 
of Studgard is governed, are founded in liberality. 
The creſcent is not a leſs brilliant ornament to 2 
crown than a croſs. 


ANECDOTE. 


"THE Berkſhire proverb, That the Vicar of Bray 
will be Vicar of Bray ſtill, being frequently 
revived in the political conduct of our great men, 
the following little anecdote of that conſcientious 
Vicar, compriſing the original words of the pro- 
verb, may not be unacceptable to our readers 


Bray is a village near Maiden-head, in Berk- 
ſhire, and the ancient Vicar thereof, living 
under King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, was the 


firſt a Papiſt, then a Proteſtant, then a Papiſt, 


then a Proteſtant again ; he had ſeen ſome mar- 


tyrs burnt twe miles off, near Windſor, and 


found this fire too hot for his tender temper. This 
Vicar being taxed for being a turncoat, and an 
| uncon- 
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unconſtant CHANGLING, © No, (faid he) that's 
your miſtake, for I always kept my principle, 
which is, To live and die the Vicar of Bray. And 
no doubt there are ſome ſtill of the ſame ſaving 
principles, who, though they cannot turn the 
wind, will turn their mills, and ſet them ſo, that 
whenever it blows, their griſt will certainly be 


grinding. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


SIR WILLIAM WYNDHAM. 


AIR William Wyndham, when a very young 

man, had been out one day at a ſtag hunt. 
In returning from the ſport, he found ſeveral of 
the ſervants at his father's gate, ſtanding round a 
fortune teller, who pretended, at leaſt, to be deaf 
and dumb ; and, for a ſmall gratification, wrote 
on the bottom of a trencher, with a bit of chalk, 
anſwers to ſuch queſtions as the men and maids 
put to him by the ſame methods. 
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As Sir Willaim rode by, the conjuror made 


figns that he was inclinable to tell his fortune, 


as well as the reſt; and, in good humour, he 
would have complied, but not readily finding a 
queſtion to aſk, the conjuror took the trencher, 
and, writing upon it, gave it back, with theſe words, 
very legibic, © Beware of a white horſe.” Sir Wil- 
liam ſmiled at the abſurdity of the man, and 
thought no more of it for ſeveral years. But in 
1690, being on his travels in Italy, and acciden- 
tally at Venice, as he was one day paſſing through 
St. Mark's Place in his calaſh, he obſerved a more 
than ordinary crowd at one corner of it. He de- 
ſired his driver to ſtop, and they found it was 


occaſioned by a mountebank, who alſo pretended 
to tell fortunes ; conveying his ſeveral predictions 


to the people by means of a long, narrow tube 
of tin, which he lengthened or curtailed at plea- 
ſure, as occaſion required. Among others, Str 
William Wyndham held up a piece of money; 
upon which the ſoothſayer immediately directed 
the tube to his carriage, and faid to him very 


- diſtinctly in Italian, © Signior Ingleſe, caveteil 


blanco cavallo ;” which in Englith is; © Mr. 
Engliſhman, beware of a white horſe.” Sir 
William immediately recollected what had been 


before told him, and took it for granted that the 
Britiſh 


1 


Britiſh fortune: teller had made his way over to the 
continent, where he had made his ſpeech; and 
was curious to know the truth of it. However, 
upon enquiry, he was aſſured that the preſent 
fellow had never been out of Italy; nor did he 
underſtand any language but his mother tongue. 
Sir William was ſurprized, and mentioned ſo 
whimſical a circumſtance to ſeveral people. But 
in a ſhort time this alſo went out of his head, 
like the former prediction of the fame kind. We 
need inform few of our readers of-the ſhare which 
Sir William Wyndham had in the tranſactions of 
government, during the laſt four years of Queen 
Anne; in which a deſign to reſtore the ſon of 
James II. tö that throne, which his father had 
ſo juſtly forfeited, was undoubtedly concerted ; 
and on King George's arrival, puniſhed, by forcing 
into baniſhment, or putting to prifon, all the per- 
ſons ſuſpected to have entered into the combi- 
nation; among the latter of theſe was Sir William 
Wyndham, who, in the year 1715, was committed 
priſoner to the Tower. Over the inner gate were 
the arms of Great Britain, in which there was now 
ſome alterations to be made in conſequence of the 
| ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſwick ; and juſt as 
Sir William's chariot was paſſing through to carry 
him to priſon, the painter was at work, adding the 
white horſe, the arms of the Elector of Hanover. 
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It ſtruck Sir William forcibly : he immediately 


recollected the two ſingular predictions, and men- 


tioned them to the Lieutenant of the Tower, 


then in the chariot with him, and to almoſt every 
one who came to ſee him in his confinement; and 
though not ſuperſtitious, he always ſpoke of it as 
a prophecy fully accompliſhed. But here he was 
miſtaken (if there was any thing prophetic in it) 
for, many years after, being out a hunting, he had 
the misfortune of being thrown from his ſaddle in 
leaping a ditch, by which accident he broke his 
neck. He rode upon a white horſe. 


BON MOT OF DR. BROWN. 


"HE late celebrated Dr. Brown courted a 
lady for many years, though unſucceſs- 

ful; during which time it had been his cuſtom to 
drink the lady's health before that of any other. 
But being obſerved one evening to omit it, a gen- 
tleman, reminding him of it; ſaid «© Come, Doctor, 
drink the lady your toaſt.” The Doctor replied, 
I have toaſted her for many years, and I can't make 
her Baows, fo T'll toaſt her no longer.” 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
OF 
MR. WHITFIELD. 


BOUT thirty years ago, the famous Mr. 

George Whitfield uſed annually to viſit the 
city of Edinburgh, and by his popular mode of 
preaching allured great multitudes, eſpecially of 
the female ſex, to attend his ſermons. The great 
object of his diſcourſes was to raiſe them to acts 
of beneficence ; and as he had inſtituted a chari- 
table ſeminary in Georgia, at Carolina, he was 
ſtrenuous in his exertions to induce his audience 
to be liberal in giving alms for the ſupport of 
the helpleſs perſons he had there collected to- 
gether. 


Among his conſtant hearers was one Mrs. D—, 
the wife of a brewer, in a ſmall line of buſineſs, 
in the Graſs-market, who had ſome difficulty to 
provide funds for carrying on his affairs without 
embarraſſment. He had no time to attend the 
daily harangues of this ghoſtly orator ; nor was he 
much pleaſed with the time his wife ſpent on 
theſe occaſions, and far leſs with the demands ſhe 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes made upon him for money to be 
given for charitable purpoſes. The diverſity of 
opinion between the man and wife ſometimes 
produced family diſcord; and while the lady 
thought that the divine was little leſs than an 
angel from heaven, the huſband conſidered him 
as no better than a pickpocket, who, under falſe 
pretexts, induced ſimple people to give away to 
others what was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
their families; nor was he, when heated in the 
conteſt, and chagrined, at times, for what of 
money, at all ſcrupulous in expreſſing, without re- 
ſerve, the opinion he entertained of this ſuppoſed 
ſaint. | | 


The wife, who was of a warm diſpoſition, 
though not deſtitute of ſenſe, was much irritated 
at theſe reflections, and thinking they proceeded 
entirely from the worldly-mindedneſs of her huſ 
band, felt a ſtrong inclination to indulge her 
propenſity to benevolenee by every means that 
ſhould fall in her way. To get money from her 
huſband avowedly for this purpoſe, ſhe knew 
was impoſſible; but ſhe reſolved to take it, 
when ſhe could find an opportunity. 


While ſhe was in this frame of mind, her huſ- 
band, one morning, as he ſat writing at his deſk, 
was 
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was ſuddenly called away, and intending to re- 
turn in a very ſhort time, he did not ſhut his deſk. 
His wife thought this too favourable an opportu- 
nity to be omitted, and opening the ſhutter where 
ſhe knew the money was, ſhe found about twenty- 
five guineas, which the huſband had provided to 
pay for ſome barley he had lately bought. From 
this ſhe took ten pieces, and left every thing elſe 
as before; nor did the huſband on his return, 
take any notice of it. 


She was now very anxious to get this money 
properly diſpoſed of, and with that view dreſſed 
herſelf in great haſte. Having wrapped the 
pieces in a bit of paper, ſhe took them in her 
hand to go out ; but as ſhe paſſed a mirror, the 
obſerved ſomething about her head dreſs that re. 
quired to be adjuſted, and putting the money on 
a bureau under the mirror, ſhe ſpent a little time 
in making the neceſſary adjuſtment; and recol- 
| letting that ſhe had ſome neceſſary directions to 
give before ſhe went out, ſhe ſtepped haſtily into 
the kitchen for that purpoſe without taking up 
the money. 


Juſt at this nick of time the huſband came 
into the room, and ſeeing ſomething on the top 
of the bureau, he took it up to examine it, and 

R | finding 
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finding it to be gold, he immediately conjectured 
what was the truth. Without ſaying a word, 
however, he took out the guineas, and put an 
equal number of halfpence in"their ſtead. Hav- 
ing left the paper to appearance, as he found it, 
he went out again. The wife, upon hearing her 
huſband go out of the room, was in great fear 
that he had diſcovered her treaſure, and returned 
with great anxiety to ſearch for it ; but ſeeing it 
happily juſt as ſhe had left it, ſhe haſtily ſnatched it 
up, without looking at it, and went directly to 
the lodgings of Mr. Whitfield to diſpoſe of it. 


When ſhe arrived, ſhe found him at home and 
a happy woman was ſhe! Having introduced 
herſelf, by telling him how much ſhe had been 
benefited by his pious inſtructions, &c. which he 
returned with ready politeneſs, ſhe expreſſed her 
regret that ſhe had it not in her power to be as 
ſhe could wifh; but ſhe hoped he would accept 
in good part the mite ſhe could afford to offer 
him, on their account; and with many pro- 
feſſions of a charitable diſpoſition, and thanks for 
the happineſs ſhe had derived from attending hi; 


diſcourſes, ſhe put in his hands the money, and 
took her leave. | 


Ms, 
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Mr. Whitfield, in the mean time, putting the 
money in his pocket without looking at it, made 
proper acknowledgements to o her, and waited on 
bes to the door. 


He was no fooner, however, alone, than he 
took it Gut to examine the contents, and finding 
it only copper, and comparing the ſum, with the 
appearance of the perſon who gave it, he in- 
ſtantly imagined it muſt have been given with an 
intention to affront him; and with this pre- 
poſſeſſion on his mind, he haſtily opened the door, 
and called the lady back. This ſummons ſhe 
quickly obeyed. On her return, Mr. Whitheld, 
aſſuming a grave tone and ftern manner, told her 
that he did not expect ſhe could have the preſump- 
tion to offer to affront him; and holding out 
the halfpence, aſked what ſhe could mean by 
offering him ſuch a paltry trifle as that. 


The lady, who was very certain ſhe had put 
gold into that paper, and recollecting that ſhe 
had often heard him called a cheat and impoſtor, 
immediately concluded that he himſelf had put 
the halfpence in place of the gold, and made uſe 
of this pretext to extort more from her; and fell 
upon him moſt cruelly, telling him ſhe had often 
heard him called a ſwindler and a raſcal, but till 

R 2 now 
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now ſhe had never believed it. She was certain 
ſhe had given him ten guineas out of her hands, 
and now he pretended he had got only as many 
halfpence; nor did ſhe leave him till ſhe had given 
him a very full complement of abuſe. She then 
went home as faſt as ſhe could; and had a much 
better opinion of her huſband's diſcernment and 
ſagacity ever afterwards. 


He kept his ſecret, and till her dying day ſhe 
made a good wite to him, nor did ſhe ever again 
go after field preachers of any fort. 


AN 


- AFFECTING INSTANCE 


OF 


PARENTAL AFFECTION. 


TERE men convinced that their virtues, 
their vices, and conſequently their hap- 

pineſs and miſery depended on the manner in 
which they ſuffered the ſenſations of their hearts 
| to 
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to regulate their actions, they would aſſiduouſly 
watch theſe tender emotions; and ſo far from em- 
ploying them as chance directed, they would take 
the utmoſt care to render them conformable to the 
dictates of reaſon. 


The inſtance I am going to relate, will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew that paternal affection will ſome- 
times carry us to the greateſt exceſs. Perſons 
may boaſt of the tenderneſs of the pelican for its 
young; but we ſhall here ſee a father offer his life» 
nay more, his hopes of future happineſs, to ſup- 
port his family. I do not pretend to excuſe this 
exceſs of paflion ; I know it is highly criminal: 
but while we condemn the action, we muſt ad- 
mire the motives. 


It may alſo ſerve as a leſſon to thoſe unfeeling 
mortals, whoſe hearts are ſtrangers to the tender 
pleadings of compaſſion, and from whoſe breaſts 
the griping hand of intereſt has baniſhed every 
ſenſation that has a tendency to render man a 
worthy member of ſociety. Such perſons, in- 
deed, are unworthy to be joined with the bears 
and tygers ; theſe ſavage inhabitants of the deſart 
will not treat their own ſpecies with cruelty, nor 
endeavour to appropriate to themſelves a ſuper- 
fluity which they cannot enjoy, and which is ne- 

ceſſary 


„ 


ceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of their neighbours, 
Every action, contrary to the dictates of huma- 
nity, ſhould be laid before the public; and the 
authors, unleſs they endeavour to repair the miſ- 
chief, expoſed to the contempt : and ſcorn of the 


whole community. 


In one of the obſcure corners of London, lived 
an indigent, but honeſt mortal, with his wife and 
three children, who gained a mean ſubſiſtence 
by felling greens, which he purchaſed of a 
wealthy gardener in the neighbourhood, who 
had agreed to furniſh him with what he wanted, 
on his promiſing to pay him for them every week. 


This agreement was for ſome time literally com- 
plied with; but at laſt the wife and eldeſt child 
falling ſick, the unhappy man found it impoſſible 
to fulfill his promiſe, and at the ſame time pro- 
cure the neceſſaries requiſite for his afflicted fa- 
mily. By this means he owed his greedy credi- 
tor the enormous ſum of two and forty ſhillings. 


The rich gardener finding the poor man had 
not paid him the weekly ſum as uſual, flew to 
his houſe, and after having told him in a pe- 
remptory tone, that he would no longer ſupply 


kim with greens, added, in the moſt imperious 
| manner, 
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manner, that if he did not inſtantly pay his ar- 
rears, he would ſend him that moment to priſon. 
The poor man pleaded for indulgence in the moſt 
pathetic terms, pointed to his wife and child, 
who lay in a very dangerous ſtate, and begged 
he would be contented with half the ſum due to 
him for the preſent, as he hoped to be then able 
to furniſh his little ſhop, ſupport his diſtreſſed 
family, and pay him the remainder in a reaſon- 
able time. 


All the efforts he made, however, to ſoften 
the ſtony heart of his unrelenting creditor, were 
ineffectual; he inſiſted upon his paying the 
whole immediately, without ſhewing the leaſt 
regard to the moving complaints of his fellow- 
creatures in the moſt trying ſituation. The poor 
man, finding all his ſolicitations fruitleſs, diſ- 
charged the debt, and, by ſo doing, delivered up 
every ſhilling he was maſter of. 


The inhuman creditor having feceived. the 
money, left- this unfortunate family, and inſtead 
of pitying, exulted over their misfortunes. 


The poor man, as ſoon as he was alone, aban- 
doned himſelf to the grief of his ſoul; and 
his deſpondency, while he reflected on the ine- 

vitable 


————— 
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vitableruin of his family, was changed to deſpair. 
He was at length, however, rouzed from the 
melancholy ſuggeſtions of his mind, by the voice 
of his wife, who begged him to bring her a little 
water, and to provide ſomething for the children, 
who were crying for bread. 


My dear children,” exclaimed he, “ your 
wants ſhall be ſupplied, but it will coſt your poor 
father dear.” He knew that the pariſh was 
obliged to take care of diſtreſſed widows and or- 
phans, and could think of no other method of 
preſerving them from periſhing, than by de- 


priving her of a huſband and them of a father. 


Full of his terrible deſign, he retired to a ſmall 
cloſet in which he uſed to keep his herbs, deter- 
mining to put it immediately in execution. The 
thoughts of a future ſtate ſtopped him for ſome 
moments, but when he conſidered that he could 


not by any other means fave his family, he ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to his Maker, beſeeching him not 
to impute that to him as a crime, which he was 
under a neceſſity of performing, in order to pre- 
ſerve the lives of his innocent wife and children. 
He then placed about his neck the fatal cord, 
and had ſoon plunged himſelf into eternity, had 
not a woman who lived in an adjoining apart- 

ment 
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ment heard the blows he gave the partition with 
his feet, during his ſtruggles for life. 


She was at breakfaſt, and thinking that her ſick 
fellow lodger ftood very much in need of her 
aſſiſtance, ran with a knife in her hand, and en- 
tering the cloſet cut down the unhappy wretch, 
who had probably only a few minutes to live. 
Her cries brought the ſick woman and a neigh- 
bouring ſurgeon to her aſſiſtance, by which means 
the unfortunate man was recovered. 


This remarkable action ſoon ſpread over the 
neighbourhood, and happily reached the ears of 
a perſon of diſtinction, remarkable for huma- 
nity, who ordered him to be brought to his houſe. 
After having placed the enormity of his criminal 
action in the moſt ſtriking point of view, he gave 
him money ſufficient to furniſh a ſhop, and to 
provide neceſſaries for his family, ordering him at 
the ſame time to apply to him whenever he was 

again reduced to diſtreſs. 


The' poor man overflowing with gratitude, 
gave his Lordſhip a faithful account of the whole 
tranſaction, and deſcribed the dreadful ſituation 
he was in, upon ſeeing his children on the brink 

8 3 of 
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of periſhing with hunger, in ſo affecting a man- 
ner, that his generous benefactor could not re- 
frain from tears. 


How different muſt the conduct of the cruel 
gardener and this humane nobleman appear to 
the unprejudiced eye of every reader of this nar- 
rative! The former excites our contempt and 
our abhorrence ; the latter engages our warmeſt 
wiſhes for his happineſs. Surely, the very 
wretches themſelves who have no regard for any 
thing but their own intereft, cannot help ap- 
plauding this generous procedure, though their 
ſordid ſouls will not permit them to give aſſiſtance 
to the needy, and to wipe away the tears of 
affliction from the brow of indigence. 


* —_ = K 4 =_ a * - 


ANECDOTE 
of | 
PETER THE. GREAT, 


2 the Great cauſed many foreign books 
to be tranſlated into the Ruſſian language, 
and among others, Puffendorff's Introduction 
to the Knowledge of the States of Europe.“ A 
monk 
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monk to whom the tranſlation of this book was 
committed, preſented it ſqme time after to the 
Emperor, who, turning over the leaves, changed 
countenance at one particular chapter, and turn- 
ing to the monk with an indignant air: Fool,“ 
ſaid he, © what did I order thee to do? Is this a 
tranſlation ?” Then referring to the original, he 
ſhewad him a paragraph, in which the author 
had ſpoken with great aſperity of the Ruſſians, 
and which the tranſlator had omitted. © Go in- 
ſtantly,” faid he, © and execute my orders rigidly. 
It is not to flatter my ſubjects, that I have this 
book tranſlated and printed, but to inftru& and 
reform them.” 


REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


HERE the prime actors of the laſt year's 
y ſcene, 
Their port ſo proud, their buſkin, and their plume? 
How many ſleep who kept the world awake 


With luſtre, and with noiſe! Has death proclaim'd 


A truce, and hung his ſated lance on high? 
'Tis brandiſh'd ſtill, nor ſhall the preſent year 
9 2 | Be 
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Be more tenacious of her human leaf, 
Or ſpread of feeble life a thinner fall. 


But needleſs monuments to wake the thought ; 
Life's gaycſt ſcenes ſpeak man's mortality; 
Though in a ſtyle more florid, full as plain 
As mauſoleums, pyramids, and tombs. . 
What are our nobleſt ornaments, but Deaths 
| Turn'd flatt'rers of life, in paint or marble, 
The well: ſtain'd canvas, or the featur'd ſtone ? 
| Our fathers grace, or rather haunt, the ſcene. 
1 Joy peoples her pavilion from the dead. 


Profeſt diverſions! cannot theſe eſcape ? 
Far from it : theſe preſent us with a ſhroud, 
And talk of death, like garlands o'er a grave. 
As ſome bold plunderers, for buried wealth, 
We ranſack tombs for paſtime ; from the duſt 
Call up the ſleeping hero ; bid him tread: 

The ſcene for our amuſement : how like gods 
We fit ; and wrapt in immertality, 

Shed gen'rous tears on wretches born to die 
Their fate deploring to forget our own ! 


What all the pomps and triumphs of our lives 
But legacies in bloſſom ? Our lean ſoil, | 
Luxuriant grown, and rank in vanities, 
From friends interred beneath; a rich manure ! 
. a | Like 
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Like other worms, we banquet on the dead; 
Like other worms, ſhall we crawl on, nor xno-w 
Our preſent frailties, or approaching fate ? 


Lorenzo, ſuch the glories of the world! 
What is the world itſelf ? Thy world—a grave. 
Where is the duſt that has not been alive ? 
The ſpade, the plough, diſturb our anceſtors ; 
From human mould we reap our dajly bread. 
The globe around earth's hollow ſurface ſhakes, 
And is the ceiling of her ſleeping ſons. 

O'er devaſtations we blind revels keep ; 
Whole buried towns ſupport the dancer's heel. 


BON MOT OF LOUIS XV. 


N the death of Cardinal Fleury, the Royal 
Academicians wiſhed that Voltaire might 
ſucceed him as a member of that ſociety. The 
ancient Biſhop of Mirepoix oppoſed Voltaire, 
under a pretence that it would be an offence to 
God, ſhould a profane perſon, like him, ſucceed 
a Cardinal, 


Mirepoix 
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W 3 was a dull bigot, and Voltaire took 
all opportunities to laugh at his abſurdities. The 
Bimop uſually ſigned his letters Anc. Eveque, &c. 
Voltaire always read Ane, or Aſs, for Anciene, or 
ancient, and this joke paſſed from Paris to his 
correſpondents in the courts abroad. 


Mirepoix ſoon heard of his nickname, and com- 
plained bitterly to the King that he was laughed 
at for a fool in foreign courts. Oh!“ ſaid Louis, 
e that is a matter quite ſettled, and you mutt 
let it paſs, my Lord.” 


ON THE 
DANGER OF PLEASURE. 


DERVISE entered the ſhop of a confec- 
tioner ; the maſter to regale the holy man, 
preſented him with a bowl of honey ; but ſcarce 
had he uncovered it, when a legion of flies made 
a deſcent upon it. The confectioner took up a 
fan to diſperſe them, when ſuch as had poſted 
themfelyes on the edge of the bowl eaſily eſcaped, 
: but 
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but thoſe who, more greedy, had precipitated 


themſelves into the middle, caught by the tenacious 


honey, could not take flight. The Derviſe, 
plunged into deep meditation, viewed this with 
an attentive eye: recovering from his reverie, he 
fetched a deep figh, which the confeCtioner, in 
furprize, aſked the reaſon of. 


This bowl, ſaid the Derviſe, is the world, and 
theſe flies are its inhabitants: they that lodge on 
the rim of it, reſemble prudent perſons, who, 
preſcribing bounds to their defires, do not madly 
immerſe themſelves in pleaſures, but reſt content 
with taſting them. The flies that ruſhed into 
the middle of the bowl, repreſent ſuch as giving 
a looſe to their inordinate appetites, abandon 
themſelves without reftraint to every ſpecies of 
voluptuouſneſs. 


When the angel of death, traverſing with 
rapid motion the ſurface of the earth, ſhall ſhake 
his wings, they who have ſtopped on the edge 
of this world will, free and unincumbered, take 
their flight towards a celeſtial country; but ſuch 
as, enſlaved by their paſſions, ſhall have plunged 
_ themſelves into the poiſoned bowl of ſenſuality, 
will fink deeper ſtill, and be precipitated into 
the abyſs, 

| ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 


MOST egregious fop ordered his ſervant not 

to ſuffer any body to intrude upon him, be- 

cauſe he was going to Adonzze himſelf. A lady 
called ſhortly after this injunction, and enquired 
of the ſervant for his maſter. © Madam,” ſaid he, 
“you cannot ſee my maſter.” “ But I muſt, I 
have very particular buſineſs with him,” returned 
the lady; © pray why can't I ſee him?“ “ Be- 
cauſe,” replied the valet, © he is but this moment 
gone up to Idolize himſelf. | 


THE UNFORTUNATE LOVERS. 


LCANOR was the ſon of a London mer- 
chant, bred up to the buſineſs of his father, 
to which he ſucceeded in his early youth; and, in 
a little time, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, not only by 
his knowledge in trade, but alſo by his probity of 
heart, and generoſity of ſentiment. Nor was he 
deficient in perſonal accompliſhments :- his figure 
was remarkably agreeable : his addreſs was en- 
gaging 
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gaging ; and no pains had been ſpared in giving 


him the advantage of a genteel education. 


He was in a fair way of acquiring a very 
large fortune, when he firſt beheld, at a public 
aſſembly, the elegant and amiable Eudoſia, daugh- 
ter of an eminent trader, to whom his circum- 
ſtances were well known. He was deeply ſtruck 
with her external appearance ; and, having found 
means to inſinuate himſelf into her acquaintance, 
diſcovered a thouſand charms in her underſtand- 
ing and diſpoſition, which at once compleated the 
conqueſt of his heart. It was not long before he 
diſcloſed his paſſion to the dear object, and had 
the raviſhing pleaſure to find he had inſpired her 
with very favourable ſentiments of his character. 


After ſome time ſpent in the endearing effuſions 
of mutual love, he applied to the father, and 
made a formal demand of her in marriage. His 
propoſal met with a very cordial reception ; and 
Alcanor was admitted into the family on the 
footing of a future ſon-in-law. 8 


The day was already appointed for the mar- 
riage, after all the articles of intereſt had been 
ſettled to the ſatisfaction of both parties; when, 
by the ſudden failure of foreign correſpondents, 
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at the cloſe of the laſt war, Alcanor was obliged 
to ſtop payment. | 


He communicated his diſtreſs to Eudofia's 
father, and produced his books, by which it ap- 
peared that his effects were more than ſufficient 
to diſcharge his debts ; though they were ſo ſcat- 
tered, that he could not call them in time enough 
to ſupport his credit. ; 


The merchant ſaid he was ſorry for his' miſ- 
fortune, but made no offer of his aſſiſtance : on 
the contrary, he told him bluntly, that he could 
not expect he would beſtow his daughter on a 
bankrupt, and forbade him the houſe. The reader 
may conceive what an effect this treatment had 
upon an ingenuous mind, endued with an ex- 
traordinary ſhare of ſenſibility. He retired to his 
own houſe, burſting with grief and indignation. 


The generous Eudofia, being apprized of what 
had paſſed between her father and her lover, 
ſeized the firſt opportunity of writing a letter to 
Alcanor, lamenting his misfortune in the moſt 
pathetic terms; aſſuring him of her inviolable 
attachment, and offering to give a convincing 
proof of her loye by a clandeſtine marriage. 


He 
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He made due acknowledgement to his amiable 
miſtreſs for this mark of her diſintereſted affec- 
tion; but abſolutely refuſed to comply with a 
propoſal that might ruin her fortune, endanger 
her happineſs, and ſubject him to the imputation 
of being ſordid and ſelfiſh. He made haſte to 
ſettle his accounts, and fatisfy his creditors. 
Then he wrote a letter to Eudoſia, releaſing her 
from all engagements in his favour, and exhorting 
her to forget that ever ſuch a perſon exiſted. 


Immediately after this addreſs, he diſappeared, 
and no perſon could tell in what manner : people, 
in general, ſuppoſed he had made away with him- 
ſelf in deſpair. Eudoſia was overwhelmed with 
the moſt poignant ſorrow, which entailed upon 
her a lingering diſtemper, that brought her to the 
brink of the grave. Though nature triumphed 
over the diſeaſe, it was not in the power of time 
to remove her grief, which ſettled in a fixed 
melancholy, that clouded all her charms, and 
made a deep impreſſion on her father's heart. 


Her only brother dying of a conſumption, ſhe 
became the ſole heireſs of a conſiderable fortune; 
and many advantageous matches were propoſed 


without effect. At length ſhe plainly told her 
7x 2 | father 
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father, that he had once made her miſerable, and it 
was not now in his power to make her happy; for 
ſhe had made a ſolemn: vow to heaven, that ſhe 


would never join her fate to any other man, but 


him on whom he had allowed her to beſtow 
her aftection. 


Ihe merchant was thunderſtruck at this decla- 
ration; he ſaw himſelf deprived by his own cruel 
avarice of that happineſs with which he had flat- 
tered himſelf with the hope of enjoying in a riſing 
generation of his own poſterity : he became pen- 
ſive and ſullen; loſt his ſenſes; and in a few 
months expired. | 


Eudoſia purchaſed a retired houſe in the 
country, where ſhe gave a full ſcope to her ſor- 
row, while ſhe lived the life of a ſaint, and ſpent 
the beſt part of her time as well as her fortune, 
in the exerciſe of charity and benevolence : wit- 
neſs the ſighs that are ſtill uttered by all that 
knew her, when her name is pronounced : witneſs 
the tears of the widow and the fatherleſs, that are 
daily ſhed upon her tomb. =. 


Alcanor, deſperate in his fortune and his love, 
took a paſſage in a Spaniſh ſhip for Cadiz, under 
IE > by the 
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the name of Benſon ; and, as he underſtood the 
languages, as well as the management of ac- 
compts, he was admitted, as an inferior factor, 
on board of the Flota bound for South America. 
He ſettled at La Vera Crus; and fortune ſo proſ- 
pered his endeavours, that in a few years he 
was maſter of forty thouſand piſtoles. But neither 
proſperity, nor the univerſal eſteem he had ac- 
quired among the Spaniards for his worth and in- 
tegrity, could ſooth the anguiſh of his heart, or 
efface the remembrance of Eudoſia, whoſe charms 
ſtill dwelt upon his imagination. 


At length, impatient of living ſo long in ig- 
norance of her ſituation, he remitted his effects to 
Europe, returned to Cadiz, and there in a Britiſh 
bottom took ſhipping for England. At the Race 
of Portland, the ſhip was attacked by a paultry 
French privateer, and Alcanor had the misfortune 
to receive a ſhot in the neck, which appeared. 
very dangerous. After the privateer had ſheered 
off ; he defired he might be put a ſhore at the 
neareſt land, as there was no ſurgeon on board, 
and the boat immediately conveyed him and part 
of his baggage into a creek, within half a mile 
of Eudoſia's dwelling. He was obliged to take 
up his lodging at a wretched publick houſe, and 
diſpatched an expreſs to the next town for a ſur- 
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geon; but before he arrived, the unfortunate 
Alcanor had loſt his eye-tight in conſequence of 
his wound, and his fever was conliderably in- 


creaſed. 


The humane Eudoſia, being made acquainted 
with the circumſtances of his diſtreſs, without 
dreaming 1t was her beloved Alcanor, defired a 
worthy clergyman, who was Rector of the pariſh, 
to take her chariot, and to bring the wounded 
gentleman to her houſe, where he might be pro- 
perly attended and accommodated, 


Thither he was carried accordingly, and there 
firſt viſited by the ſurgeon ; who, after having 
dreſſed the wound, declared he had no hopes of 


his recovery. He heard this ſentence without 


emotion, and deſired he might have the oppor- 
tunity to thank the lady of the houſe for the 
charitable compaſſion ſhe had manteſted towards 
a ſtranger in diſtreſs. 


The tender hearted Eudoſia, being informed of 
his requeſt, immediately viſited him in his apart- 
ment, accompanied by the clergyman, and a 
female relation who lived with her as her com- 
panion. Approaching his bedſide, ſhe condoled 


with him on his misfortune, begged he would 
think 
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think himſelf at home, and command every thing 
in her houſe as freely as if it were his own. 


He no ſooner heard her voice than he ſtarted ; 
and, raiſing himſelf in his bed, rolled his eyes 
around as if in queſt of ſome favourite object. 
His ear was more faithful than his memory: he 
remembered and was affected by the ſtrain, though 
he could not recollect the ideas to which it had 
been annexed. After ſome pauſe, he exclaimed, 
Excellent lady! I could with to live, in order to 
expreſs my gratitude ; but it will not be—you 
have given ſhelter to a poor wearied pilgrim, and 
your charity muſt be ſtill farther extended in ſee- 
ing his body committed to the duſt. I have, 
moreover, another favour to aſk ; namely, that 
you and this good clergyman will atteſt my laſt 
will, which is locked in a paper caſe depoſited in 
my portmanteau. So ſaying, he delivered the 
key to the doctor, who opened the trunk, found 
the paper, and was deſired to recite it aloud in 
the hearing of all preſent. 


The will was written by the hand of Alcanor 
himſelf : who, in conſideration of his tender affec- 
tion for the incomparable Eudoſia, which nothing 
but death could eraze from his heart, had be- 


queathed to her all his worldy ſubſtance, excluſive 
of 
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of ſome charitable legacies. When the name of 
Alcanor was pronounced, Eudoſia ſtarted, grew 

pale, and trembled with ſtrong emotion: yet ſhe 
conſidered his. ſituation, and reſtrained her tranſ- 
ports, while her eyes poured forth a torrent of 
tears, and the chair ſhook under her with the 


violence of her agony. 


The humane clergyman was not unmoved at 
at this ſcene. He had often heard the ſtory of 
her unfortunate love, and by his ſenſible conſo- 
lations enabled her to bear her affliction with tem- 
per and reſignation. He no ſooner perceived the 
name of Alcanor and Eudoſia in the will, than 
he was ſeized with extreme wonder, and ſympa- 
thizing ſorrow. His voice faltered ; the tears 
ran down his cheeks; and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that he read the paper to the end. 
Then obſerving the agitation of Eudoſia, he con- 
ducted her into another room; where, her griet 
and furprize becoming too ſtrong for her conſti- 
tution, ſhe fainted away in the arms of her com- 
panion. When ſhe recovered from this ſwoon, 
ſhe gave vent to her ſorrow in a loud paſſion of 
tears and exclamation : after which ſhe became 
more calm, and begged the doctor would endea- 
vour to prepare Alcanor for an interview with 
bis long loſt Eudoſia, He forthwith returned to 

the 
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the merchant ; but was in too much confuſion to 
communicate the diſcovery with diſcretion and 
compoſure. 


Alcanor, though blind, had perceived the 
lady's agitation, as well as the clergyman's diſor- 
der, and was not a little ſurprized at their abrupt 
departure. His mind had already formed an 
aſſemblage of the moſt intereſting ideas before 
the doctor returned; and when he began to ex- 
patiate on the myſterious ways of Providence, 
he was interrupted by the ſtranger, who raiſing 
his head, and claſping his hands, exclaimed, 
aloud— O bountiful heaven, it muſt Hit muſt 
be the incomparable Eudoſia!' At that inſtant, 
ſhe entered the apartments, kneeling by the bed- 
ſide, and taking him by the hand It is,“ cried 
ſhe, © the unfortunate Eudoſia -O my Alcanor, 
is it thus we meet A long filence enſued, du- 
ring which he bathed her hand with his tears. 

At length he ſpoke to this effect: 


© Theſe are not tears of ſorrow, but of joy. 
Eudoſia then lives! ſhe remembers, ſhe retains 
her regard for her hapleſs Alcanor Alt was in- 
deed the kind hand of Providence that threw me 
on this hoſpitable ſhore. Could I once more be- 


hold thoſe dear features, which I have fo. often 
U con- 
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contemplated with admiration and delight but 
I am ſatisfied.” 


The ſequel of this affecting ſcene I cannot 
pretend to deſcribe. Alcanor's wound at the 
next dreſſing had the appearance of a beginning 
gangrene ; nevertheleſs, the ball, which had been 
lodged among the nerves and finews of the neek, 
was now with eaſe extracted, and his eyeſight was 
immediately reſtored. Having ſettled his tem- 
poral affairs and made his peace with Heaven, 
he on the fourth day expired in the arms of Eu- 
doſia, who was the ſole and laft object on which 
his eyes were ſtrained. 


She did not long ſurvive her unfortunate lover 
her grief at length exhaufted her conſtitution, 
and brought her to the grave, after ſhe had en- 
dowed alm-houſes for the maintenance of twenty 
poor cripples, bequeathed a handſome fortune to 
her kinſwoman, a conſiderable preſent to the 
clergyman, and a large ſum to the poor of the 
pariſh. At her own deſire ſhe was buried in the 
ſame grave with her lover, and over them is 
raiſed a plain unembelliſhed tomb of black 
marble, with this modeſt inſcription— Dedi- 
cated to the memory of Alcanor and Eudoſia. 


THE 
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THE CORNISH CURATE. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


To pourtray one's own life with impartiality, 
and to lay open with candour the move- 
ments of the heart ; to dare to confeſs its foibles, 
and by the teſt of juſtice to try its merits ; is per- 
haps as difficult a taſk as can be well conceived : 
but, actuated by a regard for the happineſs of 
thoſe who have not yet determined on their future 
courſe of life, and hoping that my ſtory may ſerve 
either to direct or to deter, I venture to lay it be- 
fore the public, 


I was born in a diſtant county, in a remote 
corner of the kingdom. My parents were above 
indigence, and their honour above imputation. 


A family pride, which had been handed down 
through a ſucceſſion of generations, prevented 
them from ſtoaping to the drudgery of trade: 
while their hereditary eſtate, being inſufficient to 
ſecure a genteel independence to themſelves, was 
of courſe too limited to enable them to provide 
for the contingency of a numerous offspring. 

VI I was 
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I was the third ſon, and of courſe had but lit- 
tle to expect. My father early intended me for 
the church, and I was placed under an approved 
maſter, at a celebrated grammar ſchool, My 
diligence, let me fay it, ſince I can without vanity 
make the aſſertion, ſoon procured me the good- 
will of my maſter; and the meekneſs of my diſ— 
poſition, the favour of my ſchoolfellows, of whom 
I was in a few years conſidered as the chief, and 
on every public occaſion ſelected by my maſter, to 
prove his own diligence, and diſplay my acqui- 
ſitions. In ſeven years I finiſhed my career of 
claſſical education, and left the good old gentle- 
man with tears of filial affection; who heightened 
my feelings by the ſympathetic regard which 


was conſpicuous in his own looks, 


And here, I cannot forbear fondly indulging 
my fancy with a retroſpective view of thoſe happy 
days, thoſe years of unmingled felicity, when care 
has not planted her ſting in the human breaſt, or 
thought launched out into the ſcenes of future 
action, where miſery ſo often daſhes the cup of 
life with her bitter draught ! T7 


There are, I believe, but few perſons, however 
happy they may have been in their progreſs through 
life, who have not made the ſame reflections; and 

| recurred 
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recurred with pleaſure to thoſe cloudleſs hours, 
when the taſk, or the dread of correction, were 
the worſt ills that could befall them : when the 
Joys of the heart were pure and unalloyed, the 
tear ſoon forgot ; and the mind indifferent to 
what events might occur. If the fortunate have 
made theſe reflections, well may I, who have 
journeyed on one dreary road ſince I firſt entered 
the path of life, and ſcarcely have known thoſe 
intervals of bliſs, which the mendicant himſelf is 
not forbidden to taſte ! 


From the grammar ſchool I was removed to 
the Univerſity of Oxford, and entered on the 
foundation of Exeter College. The ſame dili- 
gent application which had marked my former 
ſtudies, ſoon rendered me conſpicuous in the 
Univerſity ; and I was complimented on every 
occaſion, as a youth of uncommon genius, and 
unwearied aſſiduity. My heart began to be elated 
with the applauſes which were ſo laviſhly beſtowed 
upon me ; I was animated to yet farther exer- 
tions of application: and, in four years, took my 
Batchelor's degree, with an eclat which has ſel 
dom diſtinguiſhed a leſs diligent ſcholar. 


I ſoon became the object of univerſal admiration 
in the Univerſity ; my future greatneſs was prognoſ- 
| ticated 
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ticated in the moſt flattering terms, as one who 
would be an honour to literature, and a lumi— 
nary in the Church; but theſe compliments, how- 
ever ſoothing to the youthful boſom, only operated 
to diſtreſs me. The leſs aſſiduous could not en- 
dure me to bear away the palm of genius on 
every public occaſion ; and the proud, the ho- 
noured, and the great, began to affect a ſuper- 
cilious contempt in my preſence, which I am con- 
fident was neither fan&tioned by their fituations, 
nor deſerved by my conduct ; but, as our har- 
monious Pope ſays 


« Envy will merit as its ſhade purſue ; 
And, like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true.” 


The charms of ſcience, and the maxims of phi- 
loſophy, could neither inſpire me with fortitude, 
nor lull my ſenſibility. Too partial, perhaps, to 
my own merit, I was impatient of the ſlighteſt 
appearance of diſreſpect; and my feelings were, 
about this time, put to a more ſevere trial, by the 
death of my father, after ſo ſhort an illneſs, that I 
was prevented from receiving his laſt benediction. 


This calamity more deeply affected me than all 
my ſubſequent misfortunes ; it was the firſt I 
ever ſuſſered, and the keen edge of delicate ſen- 
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fibility had not yet been blunted by a frequent 
repetition of miſery. I reſigned myſelf into the 
arms of melancholy ; and ſecluding myſelf from 
the impertinent or affected condolers of my loſs, 
indulged that exquiſite kind of ſorrow which ſhuns 
the obtruſion of the world. 


By my father's will I found myſelf entitled to 
five hundred pounds, which was all I had to 
combat the world, and eſtabliſh myſelf in life; 
but, had I been rendered by my patrimony what 
the prudent call perfectly eaſy, my grief would 
not have been leſs poignant, nor my feelings leſs 
acute. 


As my finances would no longer decently ſup- 
port me at College, and my affliction for the loſs 
of a beloved parent ſtifled every throb of am- 
bition, and forbade me to launch into a more 
active courſe of life, I embraced the firſt oppor- 
tunity of an ordination, at once to feclude myſelf 
from ſecular employments, and to gratify my ſe- 
dentary and ſtudious diſpoſition. 


To, engage in the moſt ſacred of all offices, 
Without a more laudable view, may be excuſed 
in the eyes of an unthinking world, but muſt cer- 
tainly render a man highly culpable in the fight 
of 
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of heaven: and, though I am not conſcious of 


ever diſgracing my profeſſion, except my poverty 
and misfortunes may be thought to have degraded 


it, I have often reflected with ſhame that [ was 


not influenced by worthier motives. 


Having aſſumed the ſacred habit, I ſet out for 
my native place, with a pain and reluctance I 
had never before experienced. I reflected, that 
I was now not only bidding adieu for ever to the 
ſeats of the Muſes, and leaving behind me ſome 
valuable friends, to whom I was attached by a 
ſimilarity of ſtudies ; but had likewiſe the melan- 
choly conſideration to ſupport, that I had no 
longer a father to receive me in his longing arms, 
or a faithful friend to guard me from the decep- 
tions of the world. 


At the ſight of my native manſion, the tears 
guſhed involuntarily from my eyes ; I was over- 


come with contending paſlions ; and coultſcarcely 


ſupport myſelf into the room where my relations 
were ready to receive me, before I fell liſtleſs 
on the floor, and enjoyed a temporary ſuſpenſion 
of thought, and a conſequent relaxation from 
miſery. | | 


On 
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On recovering, I found the whole family 
anxiouſly attentive to my welfare: and my mo- 


ther, from her apprehenſions for me, was in a 


ſtate little better than that from which I was 
reſtored. She, however, ſoon regained ſtrength 
to bleſs God that I was ſafe, and that ſhe had 


lived to ſee me in holy orders. 


Regardleſs of ſecuring any little advantage that 
might have accrued to me from my acceptance of 
a curacy, I continued ſome time with my mother 
and elder brother, proſecuting my theological 
ſtudies with much application, and only allow- 
ing proper intervals for exerciſe or company. 
Time, the grand reſtorer, aſſiſted by thoſe doc- 
trines of chriſtianity which are peculiarly com- 
iorting to the afflicted, brought me by degrees to 
a neceſſary compoſure of mind. 


I gradually regained my wonted ſerenity ; and 

was ardently looking forward to my future deſ- 
tination, when a freſh accident plunged me into 
the depths of miſery, and not only taught me to 
_ deſpair of finding friendſhip in a heart where the 
maxims of virtue are not inherent ; but convinced 
me that the ties of. blood may be burſt aſunder 


at the inſtigation of paſſion, and a brother with 
X | | leſs 
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leſs reluctance ſacrificed than a ſenſual appetite 
abandoned. 


To alleviate the grief occaſioned by a beloved 
partner's loſs, my mother had requeſted the com- 
pany of a young lady, named Olivia, the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring clergyman. She had often 
viſited in our family ; and, being nearly of my 
age, was my conſtant companion in every childiſh 
purſuit : but the impreſſion on the breaſt of 
infancy is evaneſcent as the morning dew, or the 
bloom of the rofe. | 


Her remembrance had been almoſt effaced 
from my mind ; and during the time which we 
had recently ſpent together, I had not felt a ſingle 
emotion in her favour, nor treated her with more 
attention than the fair, the lovely, and the young, 
have always a right to expect from the manly 
and poliſhed heart. 


It being now the vernal ſeaſon, I happened, 
one fine ſerene evening to rove with a book in 
my hand, to a conſiderable diſtance from home; 
till finding the ſhades of night ſuddenly ſurround- 
ing me, I haſtened to return. My neareſt way 
was through tangled woods and unfrequented 

paths, 
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paths, and to this I gave the preference ; but be- 
fore I proceeded far, a female voice reſounded 


from a neighbouring copſe. 


Shrieks, entreaties, and prayers, which became 
more languid as I approached, ſeemed to be 
poured out in vain, and the voice died away in 


broken murmurs. 


With all the expedition that humanity could 
inſpire, I flew towards the place : but, judge my 
ſurprize and ſenſations, when I beheld Olivia 
' ſtruggling in my brother's arms, and ſeemingly 
overcome by her exertions! At the fight of 
ſuch an unwelcame intruder, my brother ſeemed 
confounded with ſhame; he inſtantly forſook 
his lovely prize ; and, with eyes darting indigna- 
tion, quitted the ſpot without uttering a ſingle 
word, | | 


Wounded to the foul with his baſeneſs, and 
melted by the piteous ſituation of the lovely 
object who laid ſtretched on the earth in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, I was ſcarcely maſter of myſelf, 
However, I ſoon ſummoned a ſufficient degree 
of reaſon to attempt her revival ; and I had the 
happineſs to find that my exertions were not in 
vain, 
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As ſhe opened her fine blue eyes, and looked 


me full in the face, I felt an emotion which I had 
never before experienced. She ſtarted back at 


the ſight of ſuch an unexpected deliverer; and, 
notwithſtanding my utmoſt endeavours, relapſed 


into the ſame melancholy ſtate. 


At length I again found means to reſtore her; 


when burſting into a flood of tears, Eugenius,” 


ſays ſhe, © may every bleſſing attend your life 
May heaven ſhower its choiceſt favours on your 
head ! and may ſome lovely and fortunate fair 
reward your virtue for preſerving mine!“ 


“My deareſt Olivia !” exclaimed I, with all the 
enthuſiaſm of love, “ the hand of heaven ſeems 
conſpicuous in this deliverance; and if I may 
preſume to expreſs the with that lies neareſt my 
heart, may the ſame power make me the everlaſt- 
ing guardian of that virtue which I have been fo 
miraculouſly enabled to fave !” 


« My deliverer,” ſweetly returned the inge- 
nuous fair, © is entitled to every acknowledg- 
ment I can make; conduct me to my father, and 
lodge under his ſheltering roof the child who is. 
at his diſpoſal,” 


With 
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With this requiſition I immediately complied ; 
and as we agreed that it would be prudent to 
conceal the rude affault of my brother, which 
the malevolent world might have repreſented as 
more fatal than it really was, we reſolved to 
aſcribe the lateneſs of our arrival to the fineneſs 
of the evening, and the charms of the ſeaſon, 
which had tempted us to linger beyond our in- 
tended time. The apology was eaſily admitted; 
and, as I was invited to ſtay, I eagerly embraced 
the offer, as well to paſs more time in company 
of Olivia, as to recover ſufficiently from my per- 
turbation of mind before I met a guilty bro- 
ther's eye. 


Next morning I took leave of Olivia and her 
father; and, during my walk, felt a dejection of 
ſpirits, and heavineſs of heart, which could not 
have been exceeded, if I had been the perpetra- 
tor of villainy, and not the protector of inno- 
cence. The mind ſeems often prophetic of its 
own fate, and intuitively to foreſee the ſtorm 
that futurity is about to diſcloſe. 


I approached my brother with looks of indig- 
nation and pity; but, before I could utter a 
ſingle word, unlocking his bureau, Receive,” 
Jays he, © your patrimony, and immediately quit 

the 
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the houſe! I diſclaim for a brother the wretch 
who can fruſtrate my wiſhes merely to gratify his 
own, and this under the moſt deteſtable maſk of 


ſentimental hypocriſy.” 


Stung to the foul, I replied, © The power wha 
ſees the rectitude of my views, and by my means 
has defeated the villainy of yours, will abundantly 
provide for me! I renounce an alliance with 
vour ignominy, with the ſame pleaſure as you 
difclaim me for a brother ; but let me caution you 
to beware, leſt your paſſions precipitate you into 
irretrievable ruin.“ 


With theſe words I ruſhed into my mother's 
apartment; and, falling on my knees, beſought 
her benediction, before the opportunity was for 
ever cloſed. Too well acquainted with what had 
paſſed, ſhe bathed my face with her tears; and 
bewailing her hapleſs ſituation, encouraged me 
to hope for a ſpeedy reconciliation, bidding me 
rely on her unalterable love. 


Alas ! ſhe lived but a very ſhort time to realize 
her wiſhes ; for, within three weeks, ſhe fell a 
martyr to her grief, occaſioned by the brutal in- 
ſolence of my brother, in conſequence of her 


partiality to me, 
An 
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An outcaſt from my family, and equally diſ- 
qualified by the delieacy of my feelings, and the 
narrowneſs of my circumſtances, from elbowing 
my way in the world, I ſcarcely knew which way 
to direct my ſteps. Love, however, which can 
illumine the darkeſt hours of life, prompted my 
return to Olivia, that I might tell her how much 
my misfortune attached to my heart. I revealed 
to the dear charmer my true ſituation, and con- 
cluded by aſking her advice reſpeCting my future 
conduct. 


She immediately referred me to her father's ſu- 
perior experience; and J accordingly commu- 
nicated to him my fixed reſolution of engaging in 
a cure, without aſſigning the moſt diſtant reaſon 
for quitting my brother's houſe. In conſequence 
of this communication, I had in a few days the 
happineſs to be informed, that an old gentleman, 
the Rector of Crowan, a village near Falmouth, 
was in immediate want of a clerical aſſiſtant. 


To him I preſently applied, and without he- 
ſitation cloſed with his offer of allowing me 
twenty pounds a year; but this ſum would barely 
find me in board, my patrimony began rapidly to 
decreaſe. 


Olivia, 
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Olivia, I need ſcarcely ſay, in the mean time 
engaged all my thoughts. Our love was mutual 
and ſincere ; and intereſt; that powerful incentive 
to modern contracts, was entirely overlooked by 
both, as her fortune was ſtill inferior to mine. 
In a few months ſhe conſented to be irrevocably 
mine, and then I thought my felicity * the 


reach of fate. 


From this pleaſing deluſion, however, I had 
the misfortune ſoon to be awakened ; for finding 
my income very inadequate to my expences, I 
began to ſhudder at the thoughts of involving a 
beloved wife in want and miſery. Theſe gloomy 
preſages were too ſoon realized by the death of 
my aged patron; an event which wholly de- 
prived me of employment. This ſtroke was fol- 
lowed by the birth of a ſon; which, though it 
ought to have taught me œconomy, and ſtimu- 
lated my exertions, only tended to lull my Cares, 
and deaden my ſenſe of want. 


After vainly endeavouring to obtain another 
curacy, and being diſappointed in my expecta- 
tions of a ſmall hving by the machinations of my 
now abandoned brother, Olivia's father was at- 
tacked with a paralytic ſtroke, which compelled 


him, to reſign the care of his curacy to me. The 
whole 


1 


whole amount of his living did not exceed four- 
ſcore pounds a year, and conſequently little could 
be allowed for the maintenance of a curate. My 
Olivia was again pregnant ; when I found that, 
excluſive of ſome trifling articles of furniture and 
books, I had ſcarcely one hundred pounds left : 
and, to add to my diſtreſs, a ſecond paralytic 
ſtroke, and ſoon after a third, deprived me of a 
valuable friend; whoſe effects, when diſpoſed of, 
and his debts diſcharged, produced only about 
threeſcore pounds for his daughter's portion. 


Being now deſtitute of every friend, my bro- 
ther remaining irreconcileably inveterate, and a 
native baſhfulneſs of diſpoſition, for which the 
world is not alwayscandid enough to make proper 
allowances, having prevented me from extending 
my connections, or ſecuring many friends, I was 
in ſuch a diſtreſsful ſituation, that my mind began 
to ſink beneath its burden, and to become weary 


of ſtruggling with its fate. 


The proſpe&, however, again brightened ; and 
J obtained a very deſirable curacy of thirty 
pounds a year, by the intereſt of a young Baro- 
net, who had accidentally ſeen Olivia and her 
two infant children, and expreſſed the warmeſt 


defire to ſerve us. As a preſent proof of his 
Y friendſhip, 
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friendſhip, he applied to the Rector of his pariſh, 
of which he was himſelf patron, to accept my 
ſervices inſtead of a young man, whom an unfor- 
tunate and ill- requited attachment had Juſt hur- 
ried to an untimely grave. 


To Padſtow I immediately removed with my 
deareſt Olivia, whoſe kind ſolicitude for me was 
the only conſolation of my life ; and who, far 
from blaming me for that anxiety which con- 
tinually clouded my aſpect, kindly ſympathized 
in my grief, and endeavoured by the moſt en- 
dearing fondneſs to reconcile me to life. 


Sir Thomas Smith, by whoſe interpoſition I had 
obtained my preſent eſtabliſhment, likewiſe con- 
tributed all in his power to render my ſituation 
eaſy; continually loading the children with pre- 
fents, and offering me the loan of any ſum | 
might have occaſion for. Of this laſt offer I too 
imprudently and fatally availed myſelf, by bor- 
a. two hundred pounds. 


Io corroborate our good opinion of his gene- 
roſity, he bade me make myſelf perfectly eaſy in 
my ſituation; for on the preſent incumbent's 
death, the living ſhould be inſtantly mine. 1 
thanked him. with an ardour that mocked the 

expreſſions 
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expreſſions of form. But, alas! I had to deal 
with a man of the world; and found too ſoon 
that I had placed my dependence where I had 
nothing to hope, and poured forth my gra- 
titude where my execrations only were due. 
This unprincipled young man was our conſtant 
viſitor, and encouraged our extravagance merely 
that he might have an opportunity of ſupplying 
our wants, My Olivia was charmed with his 
condeſcenſion; and as virtue cannot readily ſuſ- 
pect that artifice which it never practiſed, ſhe 
congratulated me ſhe congratulated herſelf and 
children —on the advantages we were likely to 
derive from a friendſhip which neither of us 
could ſuppoſe to be intereſted. The contrary, 
however, ſoon appeared 


Olivia, whoſe beauty was rather improved than 
diminiſhed, was invited to celebrate with me a 
Chriſtmas feſtival at Sir Thomas's. A blameable 
politeneſs to my ſuppoſed friend eaſily induced 
me to drink more plentifully of the wine, with 
which his board was profuſely covered, than my 
conſtitution could bear; and as I ſoon felt its 
effects, I was conveyed to bed in a ſtate of ebriety 


and ſtupefaction. 


On Olivia he likewiſe had the ſame ſhameful 
deſign; but, guarded by the laws of delicate 
Y 2 | propriety 
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propriety, ſhe reſiſted his moſt earneſt ſolicitations. 
However as he attached himſelf entirely to her, 
his paraſites and dependents, who ſaw plainly 
that he had views upon her virtue, retired one 
after another, leaving Olivia and him alone to- 
gether. Immediately on this he ſhut the door; 
and beſeeching her attention for a few minutes 
to an affair which nearly concerned his happineſs, 
he began to inſult her with the moſt violent pro- 
teſtations of love; and ſwore that if ſhe would 
not return his paſſion, he ſhould never ſee another 
happy hour; adding, that ſhe might command 
his fortune and his life, and that what he had 
already conferred was only, a prelude of what he 
meant to do, 


Awakened from her dream of happineſs, ſhe 
ſprung up; and, animated with that courage 
which indignant virtue will ever feel when it 
comes in contraſt with vice, ſhe dared him again 
to wound her ears with his unhallowed vows ; 
proteſting that his conduct ſhould be made known 
to an injured huſband, who would ſeverely make 
him repent of his temerity. 


With all the inſolence of conſcious ſuperiority, 
he then opened the door; and with a ſmile of 
contempt, informed her, that fince ſhe refuſed 
his friendſhip, his fortune, and his love, ſhe ſhould 
feel the effects of his reſentment. Theſe 
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Theſe threats, it is evident the baſe villain 
muſt have prepared to put in execution previous 
to his diabolical invitation; for, before I deſcended 
next morning to breakfaſt, I was arreſted at his 
ſuit on my note for two hundred pounds, which I 
had preſſed him to accept on his lending me that 
ſum; and as it was not in my power to ſatisfy 
one half of the demand, I was hurried away to 
priſon. My proſpects were now entirely blaſted. 
Want, ignominy, and diſgrace, preſented them- 
ſelves to my view, in the moſt hideous aſpects; 
and I could have laid down my life without a 
ſigh, had not a faithful and affectionate wife, 
with two infant children, bound me to them with 
ties of indiſſoluble regard. My confinement I 
was truly ſenſible could only add to their miſery ; 
yet the moſt unfortunate cannot without reluc- 
tance let go thoſe attachments which are ſo firmly 
rooted in the ſoul, or bid farewel to mortality 
with ſtoical apathy. 


But, O God! my heart bleeds afreſh at the 
recollection of the ſcene I am now going to de- 
ſcribe—My Olivia, unable to ſupport her ſepara- 
tion from me, requeſted leave to make my room 
her habitation. The fatal requeſt was granted. 
For a few days I was ſurrounded by my wife and 
children; they eheared the priſon gloom—But, 

| can 
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can I proceed! I was ſoon deprived of theſe 
comforts for ever! In three ſhort weeks after 
my commitment, they were carried off by an 
epidemical fever; and theſe eyes, which never 
beheld the mifery of a ſtranger without beſtow- 
ing the alms of pity's tears, were doomed to be- 
hold a wife and two innocents preſs the ſame 
untimely bier. 


The pathos of language is too weak to exprefs 
my ſenſations ; I became delirious, and my own 
hands had nearly perpetrated a deed which my 
foul abhors—for now I had no more to loſe! 
And, gracious heaven! if at that trying junc- 
ture I arraigned thy juſtice, forgive me ! for at- 
fiction laid its iron hand too heavy upon me. 


By degrees I fell into a ſettled deſpondency ; 
and, ſince I entered this miſerable room, four 
years have rolled away their melancholy hours, in 


which I have hardly beheld the face of a friend, 


or been ſoothed by the voice of a relation. The 
machinations of my unnatural brother, who 
leagued with Sir Thomas on account of his cruelty 
to me, have prevented me from obtaining my 
releaſe, and ſeemed to have ſhut the gates of 
mercy on my fate. My only expectation of de- 
liverance is by the hand of death, for whoſe 

| | | ſpeedy 
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ſpeedy approach my prayers are continually oſ- 
fered up. When that happy period arrives, my 
ſoul ſhall ſoar above its enemies; and, leaving 
reſentment entirely behind, ſhall taſte that fruition 
for which my misfortunes here will give it the 


higher reliſh. 


From my melancholy tale, which I have ar- 
dently deſired to publiſh before its authenticity 
could be diſputed, let the ſons of pleaſure learn 
to reflect, while they roll in the abundance of 
riches, and enjoy the completion of every wiſh, 
that there. are many wretches like me, whom 
their licentiouſneſs ruins, and whom their bene- 
volence might ſave! Let thoſe whom the charms 
of ſcience allure to aſcend the ſummit of fame, 
timely conſider that learning is not always the 
path to preferment, and that filent merit may 
ſink unnoticed to the grave | | 


From my fate, too, the defects of our boaſted 
eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate may be evi- 
dently traced; and the great be brought to 
allow, that ſome regard ought to be paid to the 
virtuous and to the modeſt in every ſphere of life, 
and that the road to honours and emoluments 
ſhould not always be through the gate of ſuperior 
addreſs and unbluſhing aſſurance, 

We 
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We cannot conclude this pathetic tale, with- 
out feeling for the ſtate of the inferior clergy of 
this country, as the unfortunate relater, with a 
pittance not any way equal to a mechanic or la- 
bourer, had a character, a ſituation in life to 

maintain ; and alſo a beloved wife and family. 
Diſtreſſes too poignant hurried them untimely to 
the grave. | 


On an occaſion, pitiable like this, of which 
there are too many in this kingdom, how much 
would it be to the general good, if a plan was 
adopted for a more equal diſtribution between 
the incumbent and the man who does the duty. 
From education and his companions at college, 
he is taught, nay raiſed to elevated thoughts, yet 
how painful muſt his ſituation be, that while he 
labours for the advantage of a future ſtate, he is 
reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs for a maintenance, 
and cannot, from his income either ſupport the 
character of the ſcholar or the gentleman. | 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


HE late Doctor Stukely, one day by ap- 

pointment, paid a viſit to Sir Iſaac Newton. 
The ſervant ſaid he was in his ſtudy. No one 
was permitted to diſturb him there ; but, as it 
was near his dinner time, the viſitor ſat down to 
wait for him. In a ſhort time a boiled chicken 
under a cover was brought in for dinner. An 
hour paſſed, and Sir Iſaac did not appear. The 
Doctor then ate the fowl; and covering up the 
empty diſh, defired the ſervant to get another 
dreſſed for his maſter. Before that was ready, the 
great man came down. He apologized for his 
delay; and added, © Give me hut leave to take 
my ſhort dinner, and I ſhall be at your ſervice. 
I am fatigued and faint.” Saying this, he lifted 
up the cover, and, without emotion, turned about 
to Stukely with a ſmile, © See,” he ſays, © what 
we ſtudious people are! I forgot that I had dined.” 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 


HE Count de Soyſons was ſeated at play 

one evening, when happening to caſt his 
eye up at a looking glaſs that was before him in 
the apartment, he ſaw a man at the back of his 
chair, whoſe phyſiognomy predicted nothing in its 
owner's favour, and gave the Count ſuſpicion. 
He had reaſon for his miſtruſt ; for he had not 
ſat long before he felt the diamond loop of his 
hat cut away. He took no notice, but pretended 
a neceſſity to go down ſtairs, and deſired the 
thief to play his cards in the mean time, which 
he could not refuſe. 


The Count immediately deſcended into the 
kitchen, and got a large and ſharp carving knife; 
and then going ſoftly behind the fellow, dexte- | 
rouſly took him by the ear, and cut it off; and 
holding it out to him, ſaid, © Return me my dia- 
mond loop, Sir, and I'll return you your ear.” 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 
OF THE FAMOUS 


EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 


HE general character of this Nobleman, who 

is equally celebrated for his bravery and 
his parts, is well known. He wrote thoſe ex- 
quiſitely neat and elegant lines in Pope's and 
Swift's Miſcellany, beginning with, ©& I ſaid to 
my heart between ſleeping and waking.” —Four 
Letters in Pope's Collection, and a -few other 
things of ſmall account, mentioned in Mr. Wal- 
pole's Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors. 


Mrs. Howard, afterwards Counteſs of Suffolk, 
who knew him very well, uſed to relate the fol- 
lowing ſingular anecdote of him, which ſhe had 
from his own mouth. 


Lord Peterborough, when a young man, and 
about the time of the Revolution, had a paſſion 
for a lady who was fond of birds. She had ſeen 
and heard a fine canary bird at a coftee-houſe 


near Charing-Croſs, and intreated him to get it 
2 2 = for 
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for her. The owner of it was a widow, and Lord 
Peterborough offered to buy it at a great price, 
which ſhe refuſed.” Finding there was no other 
way of coming at the bird, he determined to 
change it; and getting one of the ſame colour, 
with nearly the ſame marks, but which happened 
to be a hen, he went to the houſe. The miſ— 
treſs of it uſually fat in a room behind the bar, to 
which he had eaſy acceſs. Contriving to fend 
her out of the way, he effected his purpoſe ; and 
upon her return, took his leave. He continued to 
frequent the houſe, to avoid ſuſpicion ; but fore- 
bore ſaying any thing of the bird, till about two 
years after, when taking occaſion to ſpeak of it, 
he ſaid to the woman, I would have bought 
that bird of you, and you refuſed my money 


for it; I dare ſay you are by this time ſorry for it.” 


Indeed, Sir,” anſwered the woman, I am not; | 
nor would I take any ſum for him; for, would 
you believe it? from the time that our good 
King was forced to go abroad and leave us, the 
dear creature has not ſung a note! 


ANEC- 
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A 


HUMOROUS ANECDOTE 


OF THE LATE DUKE OF 


HE Duke of „going one morning 

to call on Mr. G „ his lawyer, who 
had chambers in the Temple, found him under 
the hands of his barber. Throwing himſelf, there- 
fore, into a chair, he took up a pamphlet, which 
lay on the table before him, and amuſed himſelf 
with ſkimming the pages of it till Hone had finiſhed 
his operation upon Mr. G 's face. The 
Duke, then, having laid down the pamphlet, and 
ſtroked his chin, ſtarted up and ſaid to Hone, 
Come, friend, get your things ready to ſhave me.” 
He, accordingly, obeyed the Duke with alacrity 
(being no ſtranger to his grace's perſon), and 
ſhaved him to his ſatisfaction. The Duke, then 
having wiped his face, and replaced his wig be- 
fore the glaſs, put his hand into his pocket ; but 
drawing it out again haſtily, expreſſed no ſmall 
uneaſineſs becauſe he had no money to pay for 
the removal of his beard, 


e O, and pleaſe your grace,” ſaid Hone, fim- 
pering, © it is no matter, your grace is very wel- 
come.“ © Yes, but it is though,” replied the 
Duke, I hate to be in debt—therefore come 
fit down in that chair, and I will ſhave you, and 
then we ſhall be even,” (winking at the ſame time 
to Mr. G— — .) Hone looked rather fooliſh, 
and made ſome awkward ſpeeches ; but they were 
of no ſervice to him. The Duke was peremptory, 
ſo down he fat. 


The Duke went to work with much mock ſo- 
lemnity ; and having ſcarified the poor fellow's 
face in ſuch a manner as to make him a frightful 
figure, cried, © There, friend, now I am out of 
debt,” and ran down ſtairs laughing ready to burſt 
his ſides. However, not being an il|-natured, 
though a very whimſical man, he clapped a 
piece of money into Hone's hand before he left 
the room, which would, he imagined, make ſuf— 
ficient amends for any diſquietude he might feel 
from the temporary demolition of his beauty. 
Hone was fair and broad-viſaged, and made a 
comely appearance ; but he was a coxcomb : the 
Duke, therefore was, probably, urged by a deſire 
to mortify his vanity a little, by playing off a 
ſtroke of waggery peculiar to himſelf. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF A 


QUACK DOCTOR. 


1 Doctor, who died poſſeſſed of ſome 
thouſand pounds, at P y M-— |], in 
Monmouthſhire, a very few years ſince, was one 
of the moſt innocent offenders in phyſic, and 
impoſers on mankind, that ever practiſed the 
art of healing. 


The reputation of this man's ſkill was ſuch, that 
from every part of Wales, and many parts of Eng- 
land, he was viſited by his patients : for, like the 
Mountain-Doctor in Switzerland, he never ſtirred 
from home! Directly oppoſite to the Doctor's 
habitation was a tolerable Welch inn, where the 
patients ꝓut up, and as the Doctor ſeldom was 
at leiſure to be conſulted till the day after their ar- 
rival, the hoſt and hoſteſs (arch people enough, and 
intereſted too in the Doctor's ſucceſs) were pretty 
well acquainted with the diforder of the patients, 
and from what cauſe they aroſe : if, for inſtance, 
a good woman had fallen down ſtairs, the Doctor 
at firſt view knew ſhe had been hurt by a fall; and 


as 
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as people are always willing to give a full and 
particular account of what ails them, and all how 
and about it, the Doctor was ſeldom at a-loſs to 
gueſs at their diſorder, and never at any to adminiſ- 


ter the remedy. 


Many of his patients made long journies : and 
no doubt but exerciſe, change of air, and the con- 
fident aſſurances of a perfect cure, often had good 
effects : but as we are all mortal, (as the old woman 
ſaid, when a parcel of rogues were paſling by her 
to the gallows), the Doctor himſelf, in the prime 
of life, and height of practice, was taken ill, and 
died in a few days; and though the writerof this had 
never taken any of his phyfic, he had often admired 
the neatneſs of his ſhop; all the drawers (for it 
was a bottleleſs ſhop) were nicely painted, and 
the medicinal contents announced in alphabetical 
order. After his death, he had the curioſity to 
viſit this magazine of animal magnetiſm,” where to 
his great ſurprize, and much to the honour of the 
departed Æſculapius, he found only two drawers 
that were openable, one of which' contained a 
large quantity of cream of tartar; the other, 
then empty, was his money-drawer ; and it ap- 
peared that all his patients were furniſhed from 


the ſame ſingle drawer; and that all his fortune 
had 
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had paſſed thraugh the other. This-man was, how- 
ever, too good to do any harm. Cream of tartar 
could hurt none. 


THE 
REWARDS OF VIRTUE AND VICE. 
A MORAL TALE. 


T has been often aſſerted, that virtue is its 
4 own reward, and that vice brings with it its 

own puniſhment ;. that it would be little ſhart of 
folly to oppoſe an opinion which ſeems to have 
obtained the concurrent aſſent of all mankind. 


Nor do we feel ourſelves at all diſpoſed to diſ- 
pute a point of which we are .ſo well inclined 
to be convinced, that we recite the following ftory, 
as a confirmation of the dottrine. 


Delia Downton was the orphan daughter of a 
clergyman of character, preferment, and fome 
fortune; and ſhe was maternally allied to a family 
not leſs noble in blood; than in thoſe virtues 

Aa which 
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which dignify rank, and add luſtre to diſtintion 
of birth and titles of honour. | 


She loſt both her parents at a very early age; 
and the care of her perſon, as well as her for- 
tune, which was about fifteen thouſand pounds, 
devolved on her grandmother, on the fide of her 
father ; a venerable matron, whoſe unremitted at- 
tention left her darling ward little to regret in the 
loſs of relatives ſhe was unable to recollect; 
and whoſe endearments, could ſhe have recalled 
them to her memory, could hardly have exceeded 
in tenderneſs thoſe which ſhe received from the 
moſt amiable and moſt affectionate of women. 


Mrs. Downton had reſided in the country till 
her grand- daughter arrived at the age when it is 
neceſſary ſhe ſhould acquire thoſe accompliſh- 


ments which are neither ſo eaſily or ſo happily 


attained under private tuition ; where there is no 
competition to inſpire emulation, nor any expec- 
tation of praiſe to excite a  laudable ambition to 
excel. 


At this time of her precious charge" 8 life, (that 
is, when the had juſt entered her eleventh year), 


Mrs. Downton removed with her to N ottingham, 


where 
7 
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where ſhe could procure inſtructions in muſic, 
dancing, drawing, and the modern languages, 
not inferior to the beſt which could be obtained 
in the metropolis; and the good old lady en- 
joyed the pleaſing ſatisfaction of watching the 
improvements of her grand-daughter, in a pro- 
greſs which kept pace with her warmeſt wiſhes 
and moſt ſanguine expectation. 


At eighteen, Miſs Downton was equally cele- 
brated for the beauty of her perſon and the 
cultivation of her mind, in the endowment of 
which nature had been ſo liberal, that good ſenſe, 
- prudence, affability, politeneſs, and good hu- 
mour, were apparently native graces; and all 
the advantage ſhe ſeemed to have derived from 
education, was its having called forth thoſe vir- 
tues and perfeCtions into action, which would 
have been obſcured by the artleſs innocence of 


uninformed and unconſcious modeſty. 


At an aſſembly, to which Mrs. Downton was a 
- conſtant viſitor, that her fair truſt might be in- 
dulgedin every proper amuſement, and have op- 
portunies of mixing with that rank of life in 
which her birth and fortune had placed her, ſhe 
engaged the notice, and, as ſhe was ſoor taught 
to believe, the affections of Mr. Arahin, an of- 
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ficer belonging to a regiment of dragoons, which 
had its quarters in that town and the neighbour- 
hood ; who, the very next day, waited on Mrs. 


" Downton, and ſupporting his pretenſions by a 


candid account of his fortune and family, in- 
treated her permiſſion to pay his addreſſes to her 
grand-daughter. And, as no objection could be 
made to the account he gave of himſelf, and the 
propriety of his condutt had in ſome degree re- 
commended him to her eſteem, ſhe made no 
fcruple to comply with his requeſt, and added to 


this indulgence aſſurances of her beſt offices in 
his favour. 


Nor was his ſuit to the fair Delia long prefer- 
red in vain. Mr. Arabin's perſon was pleaſing, 


his manners engaging ; he had lived with the 
world, and was what is commonly called a polite 
and accompliſhed man; though his underſtanding 
was of only the middle rate, and his knowledge of 
that ſuperficial kind which is acquired without 


Rudy by a pretty general converſe with the 


higher claſſes of mankind, And as Delia's heart 


was wholly unengaged, and Mr. Arabin was the 


firſt who. had ſeriouſly offered incenſe at the 


ſhrine of her beauty, ſhe was ſoan prevailed on 


to acknowledge a preference for him; and though 


his fortune was rather inferior to her own, no 


dithculties aroſe on that account, Mrs, 
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Mrs. Downton was generous, Delia diſinte- 
reſted; and the lover profeſſedly above the paltry 
confideration of pecuniary advantages. With 
fach ſentiments on all fides, ſettlements were 
ſoon adjuſted ; and a union took place, in which 
every. circumſtance concurred: topromiſe — 


1 . 


6 But the views of mortals, at beſt ſhort-ighted, 
and too often clouded by the miſts of paſſion, 
prejudice, and impatient curioſity, extend not to 
the diſtant proſpects of future events: too eager 
to heſitate, too opinionated to doubt, and too 
determined to be convinced, we ruſh blindly into 
ſituations replete with danger; and urged on by 
_ deluſive hope, embrace the ſhadowy phantoms 
of untried expectation, on which, in the event, 
change their appearances, and exhibit the horrid 
ſpectres of 6 diſſatisfaction, and 
diſguft. 


Such was the caſe with the unfortunate Mrs. 
Arabin: the gay, the ſmiling, the obſequious 
lover, was ſoon metamorphoſed into the inſipid, 
the dull, the moroſe huſband ; and all her dreams 
of connubial happineſs vaniſhed with the unſub- 


ſtantial pleaſures of the nuptial pageantry, 
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And too late alfo did ſhe diſcover that Mr. Ara» 
bin was, in all reſpects, a man of the world. 
- Having quitted the army, and taken up his re- 
| fidence in the capital, the firſt three months were 
ſpent in arranging his eſtabliſhment, and exhi- 
biting his wife at public places: but the former 
was ſoon completed, and the latter became as 
quickly tireſome and unpleaſing ; and before fix 
months were expired, one half of his time was 
engaged at the gambling-table, and the other in 
the purſuit of pleafures equally unlawful, inju- 
rious, and diſgraceful. N 


To add to the diſquietudes of the neglected 
fair at this critical period, ſhe had the misfortune 
to loſe the repreſentative of her parents, her kind, 
her indulgent grandmother; and the mortifica- 
tion to be refuſed the ſolicited company of Mr. 
Arabin, in her journey to pay the laſt tribute of 
grateful affection to the honoured protectreſs of 
her infant years. 


Vet ſhe endeavoured, by aſſuming appearances 
of ſatisfaction, which were very far from her heart, 
to retain ſome portion of the regards of the man 
to whom ſhe had devoted her life; and ſhe chear- 
fully gave up by degrees all the power ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed over her fortune: though ſhe could not, 
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without regret, remark the mouldering ſtate of 
their circumſtances ; nor help repining at being 
aſſured, that the ſacrifices ſhe made were offered 
up to vice, diſſipation, and diſhonour. 


Nor did her huſband long maintain even the 
appearances of civility ; every run of ill- luck pro- 
duced a chagrin, which was ſure to find vent 
upon his unfortunate wife ; and every diſappoint- 
ment in his more criminal purſuits, was the fource 
of contempt and inſult to the wretched partner 
of his bed. 


As his circumſtances grew more deſperate, he 
proceeded to ſtill greater outrages, nor did he re- 
frain from laying violent hands on the innocent 
and amiable Delia, who, with exemplary pa. 
tience, ſcarce remonſtrated againſt this treatment ; 
and in the arguments which fhe ſometimes of- 
fered, to diſſuade him from the ruinous courfe of 
life in which he had engaged, carefully avoided 
even the moſt diſtant hints of the injuries he had 
heaped on herſelf. 


As he never condeſcended to make her his 
confidant, ſhe was a total ſtranger to the real 
ſtate of his affairs ; though ſhe knew, generally, 
that they. were extremely embarraſſed; and as 

ſhe 
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ſhe had fucceeded to the effects of her grand- 
mother, which were by no means inconſiderable, 
ſhe thought it prudent, when fhe furrendered 
them to her huſband, to make a trifling re- 


ſerve; as he was now ſo ſparing of his purſe to 
her, that ſhe could hardly obtain enough from 


him to purchaſe the little neceſſaries which could 


not be comprized in thoſe tradeſmen's bills, the 
payment of which the ſaw- daily protracted; and 
with a view to prevent the neceſſity of thoſe ap- 


_ plications to Mr. Arabin, which always. occa- 
ſioned ill-humour, and not frequently uſage, 
ſhe laid by three hundred pounds when ſhe 
preſented her huſband with twice as many 
thouſands. 


Aſter ſpending the night abroad, Mr. Arabin 
returned one morning, at a time rather unuſual, 
and: found his wife at breakfaſt in her dreſſings 
room, into which he rudely entered, and without 
giving himſelf the trouble to ſpeak to her, threw 


bimſelf into a chair, and with wild and diſordered 


looks, directed a ſervant to order a chaiſe for 
Newmarket. 


Mrs. Arabin, ho well knew, by his ap- 
pearance, that he laboured under ſome- pecu- 


niary: diſtreſs, and recolledting the ſum ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed, 
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ſeſſed, was tempted to try how far a ſeaſonable 
offer of it might reſcue him from the anxiety 
under which he apparently laboured, and beget 
ſome return of gratitude and regard. With this 
view ſhe aroſe from her ſeat; and approaching 
her hufband, in her way to the cabinet where her 
treaſure was depoſited, ſhe laid her hand on his, 
and kindly told him ſhe was ſorry to ſee him un- 
happy, and flattered herſelf ſhe could contribute 


to his reliet. 


Rouzed from a ſtate of ſullen ſtupidity by this 
tender application, he ftarted from his chair, and 
with the moſt brutal rage made a blow at the 
devoted Delia, with ſuch violence and effect, as 
fo lay her ſenſeleſs and bleeding at his feet; and, 
leaving her in this wretched ſtate, he ruſhed out 
of the houſe, informing the ſervant who opened 
the door to him, that his miſtreſs was ill, * 
wanted the aſſiſtance of her maid. 


As he verily believed he had diſpatched his 
unfortunate wife, he thought it prudent to take 
ſhelter for a while on the continent; and having 
procured a ſmall ſum of money from one of the 
companions of his iniquity, he haſtened to Do- 
ver, and embarked in a packet, which he found 
juſt ready to ſail for Oſtend, leaving injunQtions 
B b with 
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with his friend to learn and communicate to him 
the co iſequences of his brutality. 


But the event proved lefs fatal than might have 
been expected: the blow which deprived her of 
her ſenſes occaſtioned no laſting injury; and the 
blood, which had excited ſuch terrors in her huſ- 
band, had flowed only from her noſe and not 


from the wound which he naturally ſuppoſed he 


had inflicted. The unfortunate lady was ſoon 
recovered by the aſſiduity of her attendants, and 
ſhe was ſhortly after informed of the flight of her 
huſband, under the impreſſions of that fear which 
his guilt had naturally produced. | 


After this freſh proof that her life was in ex- 
treme danger, if ſhe continued to cohabit with a 
ruffian, devoid even of the common principles of 
humanity, and a ſtranger to thoſe ſenſations which 
create tenderneſs and reſpect for the female ſex. 
from the moſt ſavage nations of the world ; ſhe 
determined to retire from the houſe of her huſ- 
band, and feek protection where ſhe might avoid 
his farther perſecution, by remaining unknown, 


and in a ſituation not to be diſcovered. 


To this end ſhe withdrew (without making any 
of her domeſtics acquainted with her deſign) to 
1771 6 the 
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the houſe of a female friend, on whoſe fidelity 
ſhe was ſure the could rely; who heartily entered 
into her plan of ſeparating herſelf from her huſ- 
band, and offered her advice and aſſiſtance in 
fixing on ſuch meaſures as might place her beyond 
the reach of his brutality. | 


In conſequence of theſe deliberations, it was 
reſolved that the moſt likely way to elude the 
fearches of her huſband, and to provide that 
maintenance which her ſcanty proviſion would by 
no means furniſh, would be to place herſelf as a 
companion to a lady in ſome reſpectable family; 
a ſituation in which ſhe would not incur the ſmalleſt 
riſque of diſcovery. 


The enquiries of her friend were ſucceſsfu}, 
and a few days placed her in a ſtation, for which 
the was only qualified by an accommodating mind, 
which enabled her to forget her birth, fortune, 
and early expectations, and ſubmit to ſuch a 
change of condition without a complaint or a 
A mumur. = | 


The ladies to whom ſhe engaged herſelf were 
the ſiſters to the Earl of Cranmer : two amiable 
women, whoſe penetration ſoon diſcovered that 
there was ſome ſecret in the hiſtory of their new 
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companion, A diſcovery which excited an addi- 
tional degree of that tenderneſs to which they 
were by difpoſition naturally inclined. Yet, 
though they were every day more ſtrongly con- 
vinced that ſhe was now placed in a ſphere very 
inferior to that in which ſhe had been accuſtomed 
to move, they forbore to perplex her with queſ- 
tions which they were aware would only prove 
troubleſome ; and, with a delicacy peculiar to ex- 
alted minds, they ſtrove, by the aſſiduitięs of kind- 
neſs, to lefſen the weight of misfortunes, into the 
nature of which they did not think themſelves 
at liberty to enquire. 


Nor did the appearance of this new inhabitant 
of his houſe eſcape the notice of the virtuous and 
elegant Earl of Cranmer. Diſappointed by the 
authority of a ſtern father, in the gratification of 
his firſt paſſion, his heart had remained free from 
a ſecond enthralment ; and he had reached the 
age of thirty-two, without having been prevailed 
on, by the ſolicitations of his friends, to enter 
into engagements which might afford hopes of 
perpetuating a family, the honours of which 

would expire with himſelf. 


* 


But the ſtill lovely Delia excited ſenſations in 
his mind to which he had * been a ſtranger; 


and 
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and the converſation which he enjoyed at thoſe 
meals of which the indulgent ladies had con- 
ſtantly compelled her to partake at their own 
table, having aſſured him that he. could find with 
her that happineſs the loſs of which he had ſo long 
lamented, he meditated the means of diſcovering 
the real name and condition of the fair inmate, 
and determined, if it ſhould turn out as he ex- 
pected, to offer her his hand and his heart, 


Meantime, Mrs. Arabin was informed by her 
friend, that her huſband had returned to England 
as ſoon as he was aſſured of his ſafety ; but had 
expreſſed much leſs concern at the flight of his 
wife, than at the other conſequences of his ab- 
ſence : advantage of which had been taken by 
his creditors, who he found in poſſeſſion of his 
houſe and effects; but which proving inſufficient 
to ſatisfy their demands, he had been arreſted 
by one of them for one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and now remained impriſoned for that ſum. 


On the receipt of this intelligence, ſhe heſitated 
not a moment to incloſe, in an anonymous letter, 
written in a feigned hand, two-thirds of her little 
ſtock ! earneſtly exhorting him, as a friend who 
did not chuſe to diſcover himſelf, to engage in 
ſome honourable employment, and to abandon 

| thoſe 
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thoſe paths which led to certain deſtruction. But 
fhe had the mortification to learn that her advice 
proved unavatiing ; and that after his releaſe 
from confinement, he had purfued the ſame line 
of conduct, till ſome diſgraceful and diſhonourable 
tranſaction had compelled him to diſappear : and 
that, for ſome time, his retreat had not been 
known even to his moſt particular friends. 


Matters were in this ſituation, when on a jour. 
ney from his houſe in town to his villa in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, Lord Cranmer's 
coach, which contained his ſiſters, Mrs. Arabin, 
and himſelf, was ſtopped by a fingle highway- 
man, during the abſence of the only ſervant wha 
attended it; and the highwayman having pre- 
ſented his piſtol to the boſom of one of the ladies, 
they were bufily employed in collecting their 
money, when Mrs. Arabin, lifting her eyes to 
the invader of their property, gave a loud ſhriek, 
and inſtantly fainted. 


At this moment the ſervant alarmed at the 
ſhriek, haſtened to get up with the carriage ; 
which being obſerved by the robber, he withdrew 
his piftol from the coach, and diſcharged it un- 
ſucceſsfully at the ſervant, who returned the fire, 
and lodged the contents of his piſtol jn the body 
of the unfortunate plunderer, 

During 
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During this tranſaction, Mrs. Arabin had re- 
mained in a ſtate of inſenſibility, from which ſhe 
recovered by the aſſiduities of Lord Cranmer ; 
but had no ſooner opened her eyes, than ſhe 
turned them on the body of the highwayman ; 
and having exclaimed, My huſband ! ſhe re- 
lapſed again into the ſtate from which ſhe had 
been ſummoned to inexpreſſible anguiſh. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the horror of the 
ſcene, or the conſternation of the terrified ladies, 
and their ſtill more anxious brother. The firſt care 
of the latter was to get the body removed to the 
next village, which was effected by the opportune 
arrival of an empty poſtchaiſe, which was on its 
return from the metropolis; the ſecond, and more 
important, was the recovery of the afflicted widow: 
and in this too he had the happineſs to ſucceed, 
though he was obliged to ſuſpend a curioſity, 
which was far from being diſintereſted, for ſome 
days, during which he employed himſelf in pre- 
venting diſagreeable diſcoveries at a Coroner's 
inqueſt, which was neceſſary on the occaſion, and 


in directing the interment of the unfortunate 
Arabin. 


At length, however, the afflicted Delia grew 
more compoſed ; and, at the earneſt requeſt of 
the 
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the ladies, ſuggeſted by their impatient brother, 
entered on a detail of thoſe circumftances which 
had produced ſuch afflicting and alarming events: 
a recital which, whilſt it excited the tendereſt 
pity in the breaſts of the amiable fiſters, conveyed 
inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to their no leſs worthy 
brother, who now ſaw no impediment to the 
hope he had long entertained, that he might be 
at liberty to offer the participation of his ho- 
nours and fortunes to her who already poſſeſſed 
his heart. 


Nor was the gentle Delia inſenſible of the vir- 
tues and perſonal qualifications of the generous 
Cranmer. With modeſt diffidence the avowed 
eternal obligation; and, in the acknowledgments 
of her gratitude; "betrayed the ſituation of her 
heart: a diſcovery of which her admirer did not 
fail to avail himſelf, in earneſt folicitations to ren- 
der his happmeſs compleat, which the was eaſily 
prevailed on to promiſe ; and, as ſoon as decency 
would permit, ſhe received the reward of her 
virtues in the hand of the truly noble Cranmer ; 
a much more valuable gift than the honours and 


fortunes with which it was — | 


- Hence let not the virtuous douþt but they are 
the peculiar care of that Being, whoſe diſpenſations 


are 
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are always juſt, and who, even in this life, ſeldom 
fails to diſtinguiſh them, by beſtowing his choiceit 
and moſt deſirable bleſſings ! Nor let them repine, 
even though adverſity ſhould attend them to the 
cloſe of a life, which, whilſt they have preſerved 
the conſciouſneſs of integrity, cannot have been 
ſpent without the enjoyment of a degree of hap- 
pineſs, to which the moſt ſplendid iniquity will 
ever remain a ſtranger |! 


Hence let the vicious tremble ! and whilſt he 
beholds the unoffending victim of brutality, prove 
the innocent inſtrument of puniſhment, let him 
learn that the laws he has tranſgreſſed are never 
to be violated with impunity ; and that, how- 
ever long he may eſcape receiving the reward 
of his crimes, vengeance will ſurely overtake him 
at laſt, and that too in a degree ſtrictly pro- 
portioned to the nature and extent of his of- 
tence | 


E | COM- 
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COMPASSION. 


Tis certainly, methinks, a ſort of enlargement 
of our very ſelves, when we enter into the 
ideas, ſenfations, and concerns of our brethren; 
by this force of their make, men are inſenſibly 
hurried inte each other; and by a ſecret charm 
we lament the unfortunate, and rejoice with the 
glad; for it ſurely is not poſſible for the human 
heart to be averſe to any thing that is humane; 
but by the very mem and geſture of the joyful and 
diſtreſſed, we rife and fall into their condition; 
and ſince joy is communicative, it is reaſonable 
that grief ſhould be contagious, both which are 
feen and felt at a look, for one man's eyes are 
fpectacles to another to read his heart. Thoſe 
uſeful and honeſt inftruments do not only dif- 
cover objects to us, but make ourſelves alſo tranſ- 
parent; for they, in ſpite of diſſimulation, when 
the heart is full, will brighten into gladneſs, or 
guſh into tears; from this foundation in nature 
is kindled that noble ſpark of celeftiat fire, we 
call charity or compaſſion, which opens our bo- 
ſoms, and extends our arms to embrace all man- 
kind; and by this it is that the amorous man is 
| not 
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not more ſuddenly melted with beauty, than the 
compaſſionate man with miſery. 


Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 

Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ; 

They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 

And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte ; 

Ah! little think they while they dance along, 

How many feel this very moment, death, 

And all the ſad variety of pain. 

How many fink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame.—How many bleed, 

By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man— 

How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 

Shut from the common air, and common ufe 

Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread | 

Of miſery.—Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 

How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 

Of cheerleſs poverty. —How many ſhake 

With all the fiercer tqrtures of the mind, 

Unbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, remorſe, 

Whence, tumbled headlong from the heights of life, 

They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe— 

Even in the vale, where wiſdom loves to dwell, 

With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join'd ; 

How many, racked with honeſt paſſions, droop 

In deep retir'd diſtreſs How many ſtand 

Around the death-bed of their deareſt frjends, 
Cc2 And 
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And point the parting anguiſh. Think, fond man, 
Of theſe, and all the thouſand nameleſs ills, 
That one inceſſant ſtruggle, render life 

One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate. 
Vice, in his high career, would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs, rambling impulſe learn to think ; 
The conſcious heart of charity would warm, 
And its wide wiſh Benevolence dilate ; 

The ſocial tear would rife, the ſocial ſigh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual bliſs, 
Refining ſtill the ſocial paſſions work. 


By compaſſion we make others miſery our own; 
and ſo by relieving them, we at the ſame time 
relieve ourſelves. 


Some, who are reduced to the laſt extremity, 
would rather periſh, than expoſe their condition 
to any, ſave the great and noble minded. 


They eſteem ſuch to be wiſe men, generous, and 
conſiderate of the accidents which commonly be- 
fal us. They think, to thoſe they can freely un- 
boſom themſelves, and tell their wants, without 
the hazard of a reproach, which wounds more 
deeply than a ſhort denial. | 


To 
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To wipe the tears from all afflicted eyes, 
Our wills may covet, but our power denies. 


Cyrus, the firſt Emperor of Perſia, obtained a 
victory over the Aſſyrians, and after the battle, 
was ſo ſenſibly touched with ſeeing the field 
covered with dead bodies, that he ordered the 
ſame care to be taken of the wounded Aſſyrians, 
as of his own ſoldiers ; ſaying, they are all men 
as well as we, and are no longer enemies, when 
once they are vanquiſhed. 


True benevolence, or compaſſion, extends itſelf 
through the whole of exiſtence, and ſympathizes 
with the diſtreſſes of every creature capable of 
ſenſation. 


Little minds may be apt to conſider compaſſion 
of this kind, as an inſtance of weakneſs ; but-it 
is undoubtedly the evidence of a noble nature. 
Homer thought it not unbecoming the character 
of a hero, to melt into tears at a diſtreſs of this 
ſort, and has given us a moſt amiable and affect- 
ing picture of Ulyſſes, weeping over his favourite 
Argus, when he expires at his feet, 


Soft 
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Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter's ſoul, 
Adown his cheek the tear unbidden ſtole ; 
Stole—unperce1v'd he turn'd his head, and dried 


The drop humane. 


But, the ſoft tear in pity's eye 
Outſhines the diamond's brighteſt beams. 


© It is better to go to the houſe of mourning, 
than to the houſe of feaſting,” ſays Solomon. Let 
us go into the houſe of mourning, made fo, by 
ſuch afflictions as have been brought on, merely, 
by the common croſs accidents and diſaſters, to 
which aur condition is expoſed hen perhaps 
the aged parents fit, broken hearted, pierced to 
the ſoul with the folly and indiſcretion of a thank- 
leſs child—the child of their prayers, in whom all 
their hopes centered :—perhaps a more affecting 
ſcene—a virtuous family lying pinced with want, 
where the unfortunate ſupport of it, having long 
ſtruggled with a train of misfortunes, and bravely 
fought up againſt them, is now piteouſly borne 
down at laſt—overwhelmed with a cruel blow 
which no forecaſt or frugality could have pre- 


vented. 


O God ! look upon his afflictions. Behold him 


diſtracted with many ſorrows, ſurrounded with 
the 
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the tender pledges of his love, and the partner 
of his cares, without bread to give them—un- 
able, from the remembrance of better days, to 
dig; to beg aſhamed. 


When we enter the houſe of mourning, ſuch as 
this—it is impoſſible to inſult the unfortunate 
even with an improper look. Under what levity 
and diſſipation of heart ſuch objects catch our 
eyes—they catch likewiſe our attentions, collect 
and call home our ſcattered thoughts, and exer- 
ciſe them with wiſdom. A tranſient ſcene of 
diſtreſs, ſuch as is here ſketched, how ſoon does 
it furniſh materials to ſet the mind at work ; how 
neceſſarily does it engage it to the conſideration 
of the miſeries and misfortunes, the dangers and 
calamities, to which the life of man is ſubject. 
By holding up ſuch a glaſs before it, it forces the 
mind to fee and reflect upon the vanity, the 
periſhing condition, and uncertain tenure of every 
thing in this world. Or, behold a till more af- 
fecting ſpectacle—a kind indulgent father of a 
numerous family lies breathleſs—ſnatched away 
m the ſtrength of his age, torn in an evil hour 
from his children, and the boſom of a diſconſolate 
wife! Behold much people of the city gathered 
together, to mix their tears, with ſettled ſorrow 
in their looks, going heavily along to the houf 
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of mourning, to perform that laſt ſad office, which, 
when the debt of nature is paid, we are called 
upon to pay each other. 


In this melancholy manſion, ſee how the light 
and eaſy heart, which never knew what it was to 
think before, how penſive is it now | how ſoft, 
how ſuſceptible, how full of religious impreſſions ! 
how deeply is it ſmitten with a ſenſe, and with a 
love of virtue. Without this end, ſorrow, I own, 
has no uſe, but to ſhorten our days, &c. 


Let any who is converſant in thevanity of human 
life reflect upon it, and he will find—the man who 
wants mercy has a taſte for no other enjoyment 
of any kind. There is a natural diſreliſh of every 
thing which is good in his very nature, and he is 
born an enemy to the world; he is ever extremely 


partial to himſelf, in all his actions, and has no 


ſenſe of iniquity but from the puniſhment which 
ſhall attend it. The law of the land is his goſpel; 
and all his caſes of conſcience are determined by 
his attorney : ſuch men know not what it 1s to 
gladden the heart of the miferable. How ſhock- 
ing to humanity, to ſee the picture of religion be- 
ſmeared with ſuperſtition, juſtice blooded with 


cruelty. 


IT will 
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4 

T will not attempt to account for thoſe com- 
paſſionate ſentiments we feel for diſtreſs, or that 
indignation which is excited by the appearance 
of oppreſſion ; but I will maintain, that they are 
the diſtinguiſhing honours of human nature ; and 
what philofopher will be ſuch an enemy to ſociety, 
as to aſſert the contrary? 


One ſhould not deftroy an infect, one ſhould 
not quarrel with a dog, without a reaſon ſuffici- 
ent to vindicate one through all the courts of 
morality, 


Compaſſion was not imprefled upon the human 
heart, only to adorn the fair face with tears, .and 
to give an agreeable languor to the eyes—it was 
deſigned to excite our utmoſt endeavours to re- 
lieve the fufferer. Yet, how often have I heard 
that ſelfiſh weaknefs, which flies from the ſight 
of diſtreſs, dignified with the name of tenderneſs. 
My friend is, I hear, in the deepeſt affliction and 
miſery. I have not ſeen her,—for indeed I can- 
not bear ſuch ſcenes, they affect me too much; 
thoſe who have leſs ſenſibility are fitter for this 
world—but, for my part, I own, I am not able 
to ſupport ſuch things. ſhall not attempt to 
yiſit her, till I hear ſhe has recovered her ſpirits.” 
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This have I heard, with an air of complaiſance ; 
and the poor ſelfiſh creature has perſuaded her- 
ſelf, that ſhe had finer feelings than thoſe gene- 
rous friends, who were ſitting patiently in the 
houſe of mourning, waiting in filence the proper 
moment to pour in the balm of comfort ;—who 
ſuppreſſed their own ſenſations, and attended 
to thoſe of the afflicted perſon, and whoſe tears 
flowed in ſecret, while their eyes and voice were 
taught to enliven the ſinking heart with the ap- 
pearance of chearfulneſs. | 


He, who looks upon the misfortunes of others 
with indifference, ought not to be ſurprized if 
they behold his without compaſſion, 


ODE ON SOLITUDE. 


APPY the man, whoſe wiſh and care 
A few paternal acres bound ; 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with bread, 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire ; 
Whoſe trees in ſummer yield him ſhade, 
In winter fire. 


Bleſt, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days, and years ſlide ſoft away ; 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound ſleep by night, ſtudy and eaſe 
Together mix d; ſweet recreation! 
And innocence, which moſt does pleaſe 

With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
Tell where I lie, 
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ANECDOTE 
| OF 
BISHOP HOUGH. 
re OR Hough, ſome time ſince Biſhop ot 


Y Worceſter, who was as remarkable for the 
evenneſs of his temper, as for many other good 
qualities, having a good deal of company at his 
houſe, a gentleman preſent defired his Lordſhip 
to ſhow him a curious weather-glafs, which the 
Biſhop had lately purchaſed, and which coſt him 
above thirty guineas. The ſervant was accord- 
ingly deſired to bring it, who, in delivering it to 
the gentleman, accidentally let it fall, and broke 
it all to pieces. The company were all a little 
deranged by the accident. 


© Be under no concern, my dear Sir,' ſays the 
Biſhop, ſmiling, © I'think it is rather a lucky omen: 
we have hitherto had a dry ſeafon ; and I hope 
we ſhall have ſome rain, for I proteſt I do not 
remember ever to have ſeen the glaſs ſo low. 
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MERCY. 


HE quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſſed ; 
It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt; it becomes 
The throned Monarch better than his crown : 
His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal pow'r, 
The attribute to awe and Majeſty, 
| Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of Kings; 
But mercy is above the ſcepter'd ſway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of Kings ; 
It is an attribute to God himſelf ; 
And earthly pow'r doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When Mercy ſeaſons juſtice. 


MESSIAH, 


A 


4 


SACRED ECLOGUE. 


I nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong : 
To heav'nly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 
The moſſy fountains and the ſylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th'Aonian maids, 
Delight 
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Delight no more.—O thou my voice inſpire, 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 


Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 
A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a ſon 
From Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, 
Whofe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies; 
Th'ethereal Spirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 
And on its top deſcends the myſtic Dove. 
Ye heav'ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r ! 
The fick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 
All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and antient fraud ſhall fail, 
Returning Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale; 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white rob'd Innocence from heav'n defcend. 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th' unexpected morn ! 
Oh ! ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born ! 
See nature haſtes her earlieſt wreathes to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring : 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
Sce nodding foreſts on the mountains dance ; 
See ſpicy louds from lowly Saron rife, 
And Carmel'; flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 
Hark a glad voice the lonely deſart cheers; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears 
| | g A God, 
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A God, a God | the vocal hills reply: 

The rocks proclaim th'approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye vallies, riſe ! 
With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be ſmooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way! 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold ; 
Hear him, ye deaf! and, all ye blind behold ! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day: 
"Tis he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſic charm th'unfolding ear ; 
The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No figh, no murmur, the wide world ſhall hearg 
From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th'eternal wound. 
As the good Shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſture, and the pureſt air, 
Explores the loſt, and wand'ring ſheep diretts, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects; 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 

Freed from his hand, and in his boſom warms : 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of the future age. 

No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 


Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor 
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Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plough-ſhare end, 
Then palaces ſhal] riſe ; the joyful ſon 
Shall finiſh what his ſhort-liv'd fire begun ; 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd ſhall reap the field, 
The ſwain in barren deſarts, with ſurprize 
Sees lillies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; 
And ſtarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds, to hear 
New falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 
On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods. 
Waſtes, ſandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn; 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. [mead, 
The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead ; 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake, 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of their ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue ſhall innocently play. 
Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial Salem riſe ! 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes 

| See 
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See a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn ; 

See future ſons and daughters, yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on ev'ry fide ariſe, 

| Demanding lite, impatient for the ſkies ! 

See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate Kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabzan ſprings | 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 
And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. ' 
See Heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver horn, 

But loſt, diſſolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erflow thy courts : the dight himſelf ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine! 
The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away; 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving pow'r remains ; 


Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meſſiah reigns. 
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o THE 
FOLLY AND WICKEDNESS 
or 
NEGLECTING A FAMILY AND CHILDREN, 
FOR THE PLEASURES OF DISSIPATION. 


TMO it may be true, as it has been aſ- 
. ſerted, that one age is not better than ano- 
ther, yet it is obvious to remark that the modes, 
if not the degrees, of vice, have varied at different 
periods ; and that of modes equally criminal in 
themſelves, ſome are particularly deſtruttive. 
Whatever have been the manners of preceding 
times, in our own country, 1 believe it will be 
readily. allowed, that middle ranks were never 
unzyerfally infected with the love of a diſſipating 
life till the preſent age. 


| Domeſtic induſtry and economy, or the quali- 
ties diſtinguiſhed by the homely titles of thriftineſs 


and good houſewifry, were always, till the pre- 


ſent century, deemed honourable. They are now, 
however, diſcarded in diſgrace ; and in their place 
ave ſucceeded a paſſionate love of ſhow without 


*fabſtance, a rever-ceaſing attention to dreſs, and 


an 
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an inſatiable hunger and ——_ after diverſions 
public and private. 


Whoever conſiders the natural effect of ex- 
ceſſive indulgence, in relaxing and weakening 
the tone of the mind, will immediately perceive 
how pernicious it muſt be to human nature in ge- 
neral, and to each particular ſociety. There can 
remain neither inclination nor ability for exertion, 
when the ſtrings which ſhould give elaſticity are 
all looſe, or broken; and without exertion what 
is man? Behold what he is in the womaniſn court 
of an oriental tyrant ! Sunk in ſloth, and proſtrate 
in meannefs, poor human nature, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, ſcarcely equals, in ſpirit or ingenuity, the 
monkey and baboon, 


But I mean not to enlarge on diſſipation in ge- 


neral, but to conſider its effects in the limited 


circle of private families; from which, however, 
it gradually extends its influence over the whole 
community, throughout all its departments, like 
the undulations of a pebble thrown into a pool, 


Let us ſuppoſe a married couple in the middle 
ranks of life (and I ſelect my inſtances from the 
middle ranks, becauſe they are the moſt numerous 
and important.) Let us ſuppoſe them juſt ſetting 
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out, as it is called, in the world. The firſt object 
is to form and extend connexions. The oſten- 
ſible motive is the advancement of the family in- 


tereſt; the real and moſt powerful motive, the 


love of various company, in a continual ſucceſ- 
ſion. Dinners and ſuppers, dancing and card— 
playing, leave little time, and no inclination, for 
the ſober buſineſs of the trade or profeſſion. A 
neglected trade or profeſſion cannot ſucceed: 
and the poor young people, after having ſpent 
the little hard- earned patrimony which, it may be 
their affectionate parents have beſtowed on them, 
live the reſt of their lives in ſome poor lodging in 
penury or ſervitude, or die of diſappointment. 


But if, by uncommonly good fortune, they 
avoid bankruptcy or ruin, yet their love of diſſi- 
pation never fails to poiſon that happineſs which 
it pretends to ſweeten. It prevents them from 
performing the moſt indiſpenſable duties, and 
living the life of rational creatures. All heads 
of families are preſidents of little ſocieties, which 
they are bound to regulate by precept and ex- 
ample. But how ſhall they be qualified to do 
this, who are ſeldom at home, and who, when 
they are there, are conſtantly engaged in vanity? 
Their own corruption deſcends, with additional 


malignity of influence, to the loweſt menial ſer- 


. | yant 
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zant, who has ſought protection beneath their 
roof. 


But let us conſider them in the relation of pa- 
rents. Nothing can be more inconſiſtent with - 
the life of a lady, who delights in the faſhionable 
amuſements, than the care of her new-born child. 
Her dreſs would be diſconcerted, and her ſhape 
{poiled, were ſhe to attempt to feed it herſelf with 
the food which nature has made convenient for 
it. She could not be abſent from home. She 
muſt be liable to interruption at all hours. Her 
health alſo muſt fail under ſo conſtant a fatigue, 
added to the neceſſary toils of the ball and card- 
table. Her phyſician (for ſhe takes care to have 
him on her ſide), declares that from the delicate 
imbecility of her conſtitution, it would be highly 
improper for her to ſubmit to the exhauſting 
taſk of ſuckling an infant. The little one, there- 
fore, whoſe heavenly ſmiles would repay every 
maternal care, is ſent to the cottage, or the garret, 
of ſome hireling nurſe. There, amidſt poverty, 
hunger, and naſtineſs, it drags a precarious ex- 
iſtence, with no attention, but the cold charity of 
a mercenary woman, who has often, at the ſame 
time a child of her own to engroſs her mater- 
nal endearments. The mother, in the mean 
time, is engaged in the gay circle of an aſſembly, 

loſing 
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loſing that money at cards, or ſpending it in dreſs 
and pleaſures, which ought to pay her huſband's 
creditors, 


Ah! little thinks ſhe how her poor infant, 


which ought to be foſtered in her own boſom, is 
bewailing, in the expreſſive language of tears, the 


neglect and the harſh treatment it undergoes, in 
the dreary haunts of mifery and want. Many a 
fevere menace, and many a hard blow does the 
fweet babe receive from the ignorant and paſſionate 
nurſe, at which a mother's heart would bleed, if 
it were not loft to ſenſibilty. Poor innocents ! 


unhappy orphans ! deſerted in your helpleſs ſtate, 


by thofe who brought you into a wretched world. 
May he who took the children up in his arms, put 
his hands on them, and bleſſed them, have 
pity on your woes—on thoſe injuries which ye 
ſorely fuffer, but cannot have deſerved ! 


Life, however, is not eaſily extinguiſhed ; and 


notwithſtanding all the pains and inconveniencies 


which the child undergoes from want of food, 
from want of cleanlineſs, from want of thoſe 
tender attentions which a mother can only pay, 
it does indeed ſurvive; but what remains of its 
lot is even more miſerable than that which i is al 


ready paſſed. 
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As it has always been abſent from home, it 
is a ſtranger there. Its parents feel but little 
natural affection for it; for natural affection fixes 
itſelf in the heart moſt deeply at that period 
when the infant 1s hanging at the breaſt, and 
ſmiling, as it were, with gratitude, in the face of 
her who ſupplies it with the delicious nouriſh- 


ment from her own vital current. It takes ſtill 
firmer poſſeſſion of the heart when the child be- 


gins to prattle and to play thoſe little tricks, 


which none but a callous mind can behold with- 
out delight. But, alas! the little boy or girl are 
ſtill conſidered as obſtacles to pleafure at home. 
They pay a ſhort formal viſit there, and again diſ- 
miſled to a nurſe, locked up with ſervants in the 
garret, or transferred to their grandmother. The 
laſt is a moſt enviable lot, in compariſon with the 
former ; in which they not only experience harſh 
words and hard blows, but learn vulgar ideas, 
vulgar language of every kind, which muſt one 
day be unlearned. 


As ſoon as they can walk firmly, and talk 
plainly, they are removed to one of thoſe con- 
venient ſchools or academies, as they are called, 
where children at a very early age, are received as 
into nurſeries. In the ſubſequent courſe of their 
education, they are conſtantly kept from home, 

| or 
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or if they are indulged in a viſit of a few days, 
they ſee little but what tends to miſlead them, 
They receive no fatherly advice, and whatever 
learning they may acquire at their ſchools, they 
uſually enter on the ſtage to act their part in the 
drama of life, without judgment, and without 
principles to regulate their conduct. 


There is uſually added to their misfortune of 
being neglected and miſled, that of being deprived 
of all ſhare of their parents poſſeſſions; who, in 
the gay circles of pleaſure, not only. fpend their 
own property, but involve themſelves and their 
paternal eſtates in debt, and in every ſpecies of 
diſtreſſing and diſgraceful embarraſſment. There 
is no part of the family and affairs of the diſſi- 
pated which has not a tendency to ruin. - They 
are themſelves in a conſtant ſtate of mortification 
and diſappointment. Their object in purſuing 
a perpetual round of amuſements, is to obtain 
perpetual pleaſure ; an object which human na- 
ture could never yet accompliſh. They, of all 
others are leaſt likely to obtain it, neglect their 
moſt important and their daily duties. Indeed, 
there is nothing more miſapprehended than the 


nature of pleaſure. 


Men 
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| Men are deluded by a name, and, catching at 
a phantom, loſe reality. The trueſt pleaſure re- 
ſults from calm and moderate emotions. Noiſe, 
tumult, violence, diſorder, take off the fine ſpirit 
from that which is otherwiſe formed to pleaſe, and 
leave little behind but dregs or diſagreeable in- 
gredients. Balls, aſſemblies, feaſts, public diver- 
ſions, cards, dreſs, various company, ſhould be 
_ purſued only as what they are, temporary amuſe- 
ments. - Aſk thoſe that are whirled in the vortex 
of faſhion, whether they are happy ? 
Notwithſtanding they are engaged, without 
ceaſing, in what the world calls pleaſure, they are 
as ready to complain of languor and miſery as 
any other part of mankind. Pride and vanity 
compel them to move. with others of their rank 
and fortune ; but their countenances and words 
abundantly teſtify that they have, at leaſt, their 
ſhare of human uneaſineſs. They feel, indeed, the 
ſatisfaction of being diſtinguiſhed from the poor, 
becauſe their fortunes enable them to pay for the 
diſtinction; but that happineſs is but flenderly 
ſupported, which is founded only on the grati- 
fication of a weak and womaniſh vanity. 


With reſpe& to that particular part of the 


evil reſulting from diſſipation, the negle& and 
Ff conſequent 
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conſequent miſery of families, it is, cc rtainly, 
very extenſive and important. Single men, and 
ſingle women, however led aſtray by the falſe 
lights of their own vain imagination, ſuffer by 
themſelves, or at leaſt draw but a few in their train; 
but the whole riſing generation muſt be endan- 
gered where difipation is become univerſal among 
parents and the heads of families. 


Selfiſh arguments may ſucceed when others 
fail; and I therefore with I could convince the 
generality of a certain truth ; that there is really 
more pleaſure to be found by a family fire-ſide, 
and in the regular performance of domeſtic du- 
ties, than in the never-ceafing purſuit after faſhion- 
able amuſements. What is the delight of feeing 
an Italian or French dancing-maſter ſtand upon 
one leg, compared to that of beholding ones own 
ſmiling babes in the raptures of a game at play. 
What is the delight of a glittering ball, a play, 
a maſquerade, compared to that of a home, in 
which are ſound plenty, tranquillity, and love, un- 
interrupted by the extravagance, the folly, the 
pride, and the reſtleſsneſs of that empty; weak, 
and fickle, yet arbitrary tyrant, faſhion. Not 
that the moraliſt is ſevere. He prohibits no 
moderate and reaſonable enjoyments. He is too 
well acquainted with human nature, and with 


life 
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| life ſo to moralize. He maintains only, that 
though diſſipating pleaſures may be allowed as a 
temporary relief, they are fatal to happineſs and 
virtue, when they are ſuffered to engage the 
whole attention, or become the chief employ- 
ment, 


THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 


HE high and mighty King of kings, 
Whoſe praiſe the whole creation ſings, 
Hath fix'd, in love to human kind, 
His blefſed image in our mind. 
The lines are ſtrong, the picture fair, 
No need of anxious ſearch and care ; 
Look but within, and ſtrait appears, 
The ſignature all nature wears! 


Where'er I am, howe'er oppreſt, 
This heav'nly portrait in my breaſt 
Inſpires, with confidence divine, 

And comfort flows from ev'ry line ! 
| Thro' dangers numberleſs I go, 
Yet weather all the ſtorms that blow— 


„ Ta 
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To lead me to the peaceful ſhore, 
My God and guide is ſtill before ! 
At night, before I cloſe my eyes, 
And in the morning, when I riſe, 

I pray for ſafety, health, and grace, 
And ſtill the Lord before me place ! 
He ſheds his odours round my head, 
And makes me ſleep ſecure in bed; 
In all the labours of the day, 

He goes before and points the way 


Soon as my paſſions wild prevail, 
And faith and reaſon both aſſail; 
When ſtrong temptations ſpread their net, 
Before me ſtill the Lord I ſet ; 
His preſence can the paſſions lay, 
And teach them reaſon to obey ; 
Temptation's charms ſoon diſappęar, 
And truth ſucceeds when God is near 


When ſorrows upon ſorrows roll, 
And ſharpeſt arrows pierce my ſoul ; 
When deepeſt ſunk in black deſpair, 
I lift my eyes and heart in pray'r ; 
Juſt when all human help had fail'd, 
And friend and neighbour nought avail'd, 
This beſt of friends, in conſtant view, 
Shews what himſelf alone can do ! 
_ Thro' 
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Thro' all the future ills of life, 
Amidſt contempt, reproach, and ſtrife, 
I'll fet the Lord before me ſtill, 

And live obedient to his will ! 

So when thro' death's dark vale I move, 
He will a light before me prove; 
Conduct me ſafe to endleſs joy, 

And mark me out ſome bleſt employ. 


A SINGULAR ANECDOTE 


OF A 


YOUNG PRINCE. 


N the reign of Charles II. an Italian Envoy 
informed his Majeſty, that a young Prince in 
Italy, having married beneath himſelf, had retired 
into England, and that his friends requeſted he 
might be ſearched for, and ſent back as ſoon as 


poſſible. | 2 


The Prince hearing of i it, made | himſelf known 
to the King, acquamting him that he lived twenty- 
five mites from town, in a country retreat, with 
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his beloved Jacintha ; and, if his Majeſty would 
afford him his protection, he ſhould be happier 
there than in the poſſeſſion of a crown. 


The King put a ſtop to any farther ſearches of 
the Envoy, and the enamoured Prince lived un- 
known with his Jacintha till their deaths, which 
happened within ſix months of one another. 


— 


ANECDOTE 
* 
DEAN SWIFT, 


| SHOEMAKER of Dublin had a longing 
A deſire to work for Dean Swift: he was 
recommended by Mr. James Swift, the banker, 
and Mr. Sican, a merchant. The Dean gave 
him an order for a pair of boots, adding, When 
ſhall I have them?” © On Saturday next,” ſaid 
the ſhoe-maker. © I hate diſappointments,” ſaid 
the Dean, nor would have you diſappoint 
others: ſet your own time, and keep to it.” ©] 
thank your Reverence,” (faid Bamerick) for that 
was 
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was his name, I defire no longer time than 
Saturday ſe'night, when you will be ſure to have 
them without fail.” 


They parted, and the boots were finiſhed to 
the time ; but, through the hurry of bufineſs, Mr. 
Bamerick forgot to carry them home till Monday 
evening. When the Dean drew the boots on, and 
found them to his mind, he ſaid, © Mr. Bamerick, 
you have anſwered the commendation of your 
friends, but you have diſappointed me, for I was 
to have been at Sir Arthur Axheſon's, in the county 
of Armagh, on this day. © Indeed, and indeed, Sir, 
(ſaid Bamerick) the boots were finiſhed to the 
time, but I forgot to bring them home.” 


The Dean gave him one of his ſtern looks ; and 
after a pauſe aſked him, whether he underſtood 
gardening as well as boot-making? Bamerick 
anſwered, © No, Sir: but I have ſeen ſome very 
fine gardens in England.” © Come, (ſaid the 
Dean, in a good humoured tone) I will ſhew 
you improvements I have made in the Deanery 
garden.” 


They walked through the garden to the fur- 
ther end, when the Dean ſtarted, as if recollecting 
ſomething, © I muſt ſtep in, (ſaid he) ſtay here till 

I come 
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I come back ;” then he run out of the garden, 
locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. 
Bamerick walked about till it grew dark, and 
not ſeeing the Dean, he at laſt ventured to follow 
him, but found the door locked; he knocked 
and called ſeveral times to no purpoſe, he per- 
ceived himſelf confined between high walls, 
the night dark and cold, in the month of March. 
However, he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of his be- 


ing intentionally confined. 


The Deanery ſervants went to bed at the uſual 
bour, and the Dean remained in his ſtudy till two 
o'clock in the morning. He then went into the 
hall, and drew the charge out of a blunderbuſs, 
and other fire arms, then returned and rang his 
bell. He was immediately attended by one of his 
ſervants. © Robert, (ſaid he) I have been much 
diſturbed with noiſe on the garden fide, I fear 
fome robbers have broke in; give me a lanthorn, 
and call up Saunders. Then the Dean took the 
lanthorn, and ſtaid by the arms until the men 
came. © Arm yourſeh es (ſaid he) and follow me.” 
He led them into the garden, where the light ſoon 
attracted poor Bamerick, who came running up 
to them. Upon his approach the Dean roared 
out, There's the robber, ſhoot him, ſhoot him.“ 
Saunders preſented, and Bamerick, terrified to 


death, fell on his knees and begged his life 
| The 
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The Dean held the lanthorn up to the man's 
face, and gravely faid, Mercy on us! Mr. 
Bamerick; how came you here?” © Lord, Sir, 
(faid Bamerick) don't you remember you left me 
here in the evening?” © Ah! friend (ſaid the 
Dean) I forgot it, as you did the boots ;” then 
turning round to Robert (who was butler) he 
ſaid, © give the man ſome warm wine, and ſee him 
fate home.” 


This anecdote was received from Darby Cole- 
man, one of Bamerick's workmen, and who 
worked for him at the ſame time. 


ON 
HAPPINESS IN THIS LIFE. 


THE morning opens, very freſhly gay, 

And life itſelf is in the month of May. 
With green my fancy piants an arbour o'er, 
And flow'retsy with a thouſand colours more; 
Then falls to weaving that, and ſpreading theſe, 
And ſoftly ſhakes them with an eaſy breeze ; 
With golden fruit adorns the bending ſhade, 
Or trails its filver water o'er its bed, 

6g Glide 
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Glide, gentle water, ſtill more gently by, 
While in this ſummer-bow'r of bliſs I lie, 

And ſweetly ſing of ſenſe-delighting flames, 

And nymphs and ſhepherds, ſoft invented names; 
Or view the branches which around me twine, 
And praife their fruit, diffuſing ſprightly wine: 
Or find new pleaſures in the world to praiſe, 
And ſtill with this return adorn my lays ; 

Range round your gardens of eternal ſpring, 
Go, range, my ſenſes, while I ſweetly ſing. 


In vain, in vain, alas! ſeduced by il}, 

And acted wildly by the force of will! 

I tell my foul, it will be conſtant May, 

And charm a ſeaſon never made to ſtay : 

My beauteous arbour will not ſtand a ſtorm ; 
The world but promiſes, but can't perform : 
Then fade, ye leaves ; and wither all ye flow'rs ; 
III doat no longer in enchanted bow:rs; - 

But ſadly mourn in melancholy ſong, 

The vain eonceits that held my ſoul ſo long, 
The luſts that tempt us with deluſive ſnhow., 
And ſin brought forth for everlaſting woe. 
Thus ſhall the notes to ſorrow's object riſe, 
While frequent reſts procure /a place for fighs.; 
And as I mean upon the naked plain, 
Be this the burthen cloſing every ſtrain: 

Return, my ſenſes; range no more abroad; 
He'll only find his bliſs who ſeeks for God. 
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ANECDOTE 
OF THE 


DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 


Aus Lady was always remarkable for having 

| a very high ſenſe of her own dignity : being 
one day detained in her carriage by a_ cart of, 
coals. that was unloading in a very narrow ſtreet, 
ſhe leans with both her arms upon the door, and, 
aſked the fellow, © How dare you, Sirrah, to ſtop 
a woman of quality in the ſtreet ?” - Woman 
of quality!“ (replied the man),—< Yes, fellow, 
| (rejoined her Grace) don't you ſee my arms upon 
my carriage ? — Yes, I do indeed, (he anſwered) 
and a pair of d-—d coarſe arms they are.” 


—_— 
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ANECDOTE 
| or A 
FRENCH MAGISTRATE. 


EWIS XIV. having made his public en- 
trance into the city of Lyons, was ha- 
rangued by one of the principal magiſtrates, who 
paſſed for a man of ſenſe. But as it was the firſh 
EEE: time 
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time he had appeared in the royal preſence, his 
ſenſe was inſufficient to exempt him from that 
ſpecies of awkward embarraſſment, which is ge- 
nerally experienced on ſimilar occaſions. 


Though he had paſſed all the preceding night 
in ſtudying his ſpeech, when he approached the 
King, he found himſelf unable to utter a ſyllable. 
Having at length, however, recovered from his 
fears, he began his harangue, and ſaid many good 
things, to which his Sovereign liſtened with plea- 
ſure ; but before he had got half through, an aſs, 
which ſtood near the place, ſet up a braying, and, 
in ſhort, made ſuch a noiſe, that the King, not 
being able to hear the orator, exclaimed aloud, 
« Make that aſs hold his tongue '” The attention 
of the magiſtrate having been too much engroſſed 
by his own eloquence to take the ſmalleſt notice 
of the aſs, he concluded that himſelf was the ob- 
ject of thoſe orders which he had juſt heard the 
King deliver in ſo a peremptory a tone. This 
idea made him ſtop ſhort ; and, after ſome minutes, 
he ſtammered out, I was thoroughly ſenſible; 
Sire, of my incapacity to harangue your Majeſty, 
and it wis with extreme reluctance I undertook 
the taſk.” The King could not refrain from 
laughter at his ridiculous miſtake ; and his Ma- 


jeſty's mirth encreaſing the confuſion of the orator, 
| all 
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all entreaties to prevail on him to reſume his 
ſpeech proved fruitleſs. He ruſhed into the thickeſt 
part of the crowd, and having reached his own 
houſe, ſhut himſelf up in his apartment, incon- 
ſolable at having rendered himſelf an object of 
ridicule to the whole town. 


AN 
ORIENTAL ANECDOTE. 


FROM A LATE AUTHENTIC LETTER, 


DATED CALCUTTA. 


OCUL Chunres Goſaul was a Bramin of 

ſuperior caſt, whoſe character as a mer- 
chant and a man of integrity was very reſpectable 
among Europeans, and exceedingly ſo with every 
native who had any knowledge of him; for he 
maintained a great many poor daily at his houſe, 
and in the neighbourhood where he lived, as 
well as extending his generoſity to many of the 
Europeans, by lending them money when in diſ- 
treſs. He was Governor Verelſt's banian. 


Gocul 
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Gocul had been confined to his room about a 
fortnight by a fever and flux; I (the writer of 
the letter) frequently viſited him in that time, but 
did not apprehend his diſſolution was ſo near, 
till laſt Tueſday morning, the 20th inſtant, when, 
on ſending to enquire after his health, my ſervant 
informed me he was removed from his own houſe 
to the bank of a creek that runs from Collyg- 
haunt, (a place held facred by the Hindoos, and 
where the water is taken up that is uſed in ad- 
miniſtering oaths to Hindoos, in and about Cal- 


cutta) into the river Ganges, as you know is 


cuſtomary with them, in order to die in or near 
that river,. or ſome creek that runs into it. 


At about nine o'clock in the evening of that 
day, I went to fee him as he lay on a fly palan- 
quin in a boat in that creek. His ſervant told me 


he could hear, but could not ſpeak to any body. 


I went near him, and called to him by name ; he 


knew my voice, turned about, and held out his 


hand to me. I took hold of it, and found it very 
cold; he preſſed mine, and ſaid he was obliged 
to me for coming to ſee him. I told him he 
would get his death by lying expoſed without 
covering (for he was, naked to his hips), to the 
moiſt air in this rainy ſeaſon, cloſe to a muddy 
bank. He ſaid he wiſhed to be cold, for he was 

| then 
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then burning with heat (although his hand, as ob- 
ferved before, was very cold). I then put my 
hand to his forehead, which was alſo very cold; 
ſtill he inſiſted that he was burning with heat. I 
begged him to allow me to order him to be car- 
ried back to his own houſe; he ſhook his head, 
but ſaid nothing in anſwer. I repeated the re- 
queſt, but he ſhook his head again without ſay- 
ing a word. I did not imagine ſuch a propoſition | 
would be attended to; becauſe it is an invariable 
cuſtom, you know, amongſt the Hindoos, when 
given over by their doctors, to be removed to the 
bank of the Ganges, or ſome creek that runs into 
it, for which they have a very ſuperſtitious vene- 
ration; and JI have heard, that if a Hindoo dies 
an his own houſe, it is 'razed'to the ground. 


Gocul's is a very large houſe, and ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance would conſequently be a great detri- 
ment to the eſtate. I ſtaid about a quarter of an 
Hour with him. On coming away he repeated his 
obligations to me for the viſits J paid during his 
ilineſs, and for my attention to him at that time 
in particular, and preſſed my hand very hard at 
Parting, as he was perfectly ſenſible; and I be- 
":lieve, if proper care had been taken of him, it 
was in the power of medicine to have reſtored 
Bischenlth. There were ta xaſt number. of Bramins 
reading 


| 
| 
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reading and praying near him. Early the next 
morning I ſent my ſervant to aſk how he was; he 
brought me for anſwer, that Gocul was in the 
ſame ſtate as when ] left him the preceding night; 


and whilſt I was at breakfaſt, one of his depen- 


dants came to tell me he was dead. 


F went to ſee him ſoon after, and found him 
covered with a ſheet. I then enquired if either 
of his wives (for he had two) would burn with 
him. Nobody there could inform me. I deſired 
one of his dependants to let me know if either of ' 
them reſolved to burn, that I might be preſent : 


this was about eight o'clock laſt Wedneſday 


morning. At ten o'clock the corpſe was carried 
to Collyghaunt, a little village about a mile higher 
up the creek, and about two miles and an half 


from Calcutta. 


; 


Between twelve and one o'clock the ſame day, 


Mr. Shakeſpear, who had an eſteem for Gocul, 


whoſe nephew Joynerain Goſaul is Mr. Shake- 


fpear's banian, called on me to let me know that 
Gocul's firſt wife Tarryaell was reſolved to burn. 
We accordingly went together, and reached Col- 
lyghaunt in time, where Gocul lay on a pile 
of ſandal wood and ftraw, about four feet from 


the ground, on the banks of the creck, as naked 
as 
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as when I ſaw him the night before. His wife, 
we were told, was praying on the edge of the 
creek, where we were informed her children 
(two boys and one girl), one of the boys ſeven 
years, the other five, and the girl thirteen months, 
old, were preſent with their mother, and Kiſten- 
churn, Gocul's eldeſt brother: that at firſt ſight 
of her children, the ſtrong ties of human na- 
ture, ſtruggling with her reſolution, drew a tear 
from her; but ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf, and told 
her children, their father was dead, and that ſhe 
was going to die with him; that they muſt look 
up to their uncle, pointing to Kiſtenchurn, who, 
-with his ſon, Joynerain before mentioned, would 
be both father and mother to them ; and that they 
muſt therefore obey them in the fame manner as 
they would Gocul and herſelf if living. Then, 
turning to; Kiſtenchurn, ſhe enjoined him, and 
requeſted him to enjoin Joynerain (who was then 
at Dacca) to defend and _ her helpleſs off- 
ſprings, 
obe K | 

This * ſhe left hee children, and adranicl 
towards the funeral pile, which was ſurrounded 
by a vaſt concourſe of people, chiefly Bramins, 


' aboubeight or ten feet from it, ſo that there was 


a free paſſage round the pile. Mr. Shakeſpeare 
2 888 B h and 
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and I went in front of the circle; and I had 'a per- 
fect view of the following ſcene. = 


* ſoon as ſhe pee in the circle, I thought 
ſhe was ſomewhat confuſed ; but whether from 
the ſight of her huſband lying dead on the pile, 
or at the great crowd of people aſſembled, or at 
ſeeing Europeans among them (for there were 
two beſides Mr. Shakeſpeare and myſelf), I can- 
not tell; however the recovered herſelf almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly. She then walked, unattended, 
gently round the pile in filence, ſtrewing flowers 
as ſhe went round; and when the had nearly 
completed the third time, at Gocul's feet ſhe got 
upon the pile without any aſſiſtance, ſtrewed 
flowers over it, and then laid herſelf down on 
the left ſide of her huſband, taifing his head and 
putting her right arm under his neck. Sbe 
then turned her body to his, and threw/ her 
left arm over him; white ohe ef the Brämins 
raiſed his right leg and put it over het Tegs, 
without a ſingle word being uttered. As ſoon as 
this was done, a ſhaw] was laid over them, ànd 
they were not feen after wards hy any body. Some 
dry ſtrad was laid over the ſhawh and then ſome 
lighted billets of fandal wood: were put on the 


N 0 but altogether not ſufficient to prevent Her 
railing 
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railing herſelf up, throwing all off, and entirely 
extricating herſelf from the. pile, if ſhe — been 
inclined. bo ſave berſelf 1 


The di firaw which compoſed a part of the 
pile was then lighted. During all this time, that 
is, from the moment Gocul's wife made her ap- 
pearance in the circle, to the lighting the pile, 
there was a profound ſilence; but on the fire be- 
ing lighted, the Bramins called out aloud, ſome 
dancing and brandiſhing cudgels of ſticks, which 
Itook to be praying, and a part of the cere- 
mony; perhaps to prevent her cries from being 
heard by the multitude, ſo as to give them a bad 
impreſſion of it, or to deter other women from 
following what the Hindoos term a laudable 
example. But I was ſo near the pile, notwith- 
ſtanding the noiſe made by the Bramins, and thoſe 
who danced round it, I ſhould have heard any 
cries or Jamentations ſhe might bave made. 1 
am convinced ſhe made none, and that the ſmoke 
muſt have ſuffocated her in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time. I ſtaid about ten minutes after the pile was 
lighted, for ſuch a fight was too dreadful to be- 
hold long; beſides nothing more was to be ſeen 
except the flames, which Mr. Shakeſpeare and I 
had a perfect view of at a diſtance, as we re- 
ned from the funeral pile. 5 
ZI | Hh2 | Gocul's 
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Gocul's wife was a tall, well made, good look- 
ing woman, fairer than the generality of Hindoo 
women are, about twenty, perhaps twenty-two 
at moſt ; ſhe was decently dreſſed in a white cloth 
round her waiſt, and an oorne of white cloth 
with a red filk border thrown looſely over her 
head and ſhoulders; but face, arms and feet 
were bre 


I have heard, and indeed ſuppoſed, that wo- 
men in that ſituation intoxicated themſelves with 
bang or toddy; but from the relation given me 
of what paſſed between Gocul's wife, her chil- 
dren, and brother-in-law, as well as what Mr. 
Shakeſpeare and myſelf ſaw at. the funeral pile, 
I am perſuaded the was as free from intoxication 
during the whole ceremony, as poſſible ; for ſhe 
appeared to be perfectly compoſed, and not in 
the leaſt flurried, except at firſt, for a very ſhort 
time, as before obſerved. - She afterwards went 
through it deliberately, with EY forti- 
tude and reſolution. 


This: "TINY e fo WET to Eu- 
ropeans, was practiſed by our anceſtors in Britain 
in the time of the Druids; but whether our 
countrywomen in thoſe days, who did not ſacri- 
fice Nn were treated with the ſame con- 

1 tempt 
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tempt after the death of their huſbands,” as the 
Hindoo women are, 'I know not; for by the 
religion of Hindoos they can never marry" again, 
or have commerce with another man, without 
prejudice to their caſt, which to them is as dear 
as life itſelf ; but generally are reduced to perform 
the moſt menial offices in the family of which 
they were before the miſtreſs. 


This reflection, together with the great credit 
they gain among the Bramins, in undergoing ſo 
painful and horrid a religious ceremony, may be, 
and no doubt is, a very ſtrong inducement to 
their continuing this practice. 


F 


ON TRANQUILLITY OF MIND. 


RANQUILLITY of mind is undoubtedly 
one of the greateſt bleſſings that we can 
poſſeſs on earth. It is indeed the ultimate aim, 
to which the wiſhes of the wiſe and reflefting 
have ever been directed, that with a mind un- 
diſturbed by anxieties, cares, and fears, they 
might paſs their days in a pleaſing ſerenity. They 
Juſtly 
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juſtly concluded that, by enjoying themſelves in 
peace, they would enjoy to the greateſt advan- 
tage, all the comforts of life that came Within 
their reach. 


This happy tranquillity, the multitude conceive 
to be moſt readily attainable by means of wealth, 
or, at leaſt, of an eaſy fortune; which they fma- 


gine would ſet them above all the ordinary diſ- 


turbances of life. That it has ſome effect for 
this purpoſe, cannot be denied, Poverty and 


ſtraitened circumſtances are often inconſiſtent 


with tranquillity. To be deſtitute of thoſe con- 
veniencies that ſuit our rank in the world; to be 
burthened with anxiety about making proviſion 
for every day which paſſes over our head; inſtead 
of bringing comfort to a family who look up to 
us for aid, to behold ourſelves ſurrounded with 
their wants and complaints, are circumſtances 
which cannot fail to give much uneaſineſs to 
every feeling mind. 

| To take meaſures, therefore, for attaining a 
competent fortune, by laudable means, is wiſe 
and prudent. Entire negligence of our affairs, and 
indifference about our worldly. circumſtances, is, 
for the moſt part, the conſequence of ſome vice, or 
forme folly —At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, 


that 
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that the attainment of opulence is no certain 
method of attaining tranquillity. Embarraffments 
and vexations often attend it, and long expe- 
rience has ſhewn, that tranquillity is far from 
being always found among the rich. Nay, the 
higher that men riſe in the world, the greater 
degrees of power and diſtinftion which they ac- 
quire, they are often the farther removed from 
internal n (29: 


The _ affords ſo many inſtances of miſeries 
avounding in the higher ranks of life, that it 

were needleſs to enlarge on a topic ſo generally 
known and admitted. Aſſuming it, therefore, 
for an undoubted truth, that the mere poſſeſſion 
of the goods of fortune may be conſiſtent with 
the want of inward tranquillity, we muſt look 
around us for other more certain grounds of it. 
We muſt inquire whether any line of conduct can 
be pointed out, which, independent of external 
ſituation in the world, ſhall tend to make us eaſy 
in mind; ſhall either beſtow, or aid, that tran- 
quillity which all men deſire. F 


The: Myſt direttion to be WO is, FE we 
ſraitate the Character of the man who walleth 
uprightly, worketh righteouſneſs, and foraketh the 


with as he thinketh in his heart ; that we ſtudy to 
preſerve 
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preſerye a clear,conſcience, and to lead a virtuous 
and , honourable, at leaſt. an aer * in- 
nocent, 1 


d } 


* 4 
a4 


80 great is dhe power 5 8 over every 


human being, that the remembrance of crimes 
never fails to overthrow tranquillity of mind. Be 


aſſured, that he who defrauds his neighbour, 


who has enſnared the innocent, has violated his 
truſt, or betrayed his friend, ſhall never enjoy 
within himſelf undiſturbed Ati the: evil deeds 


riſing. up in black. array — hs him to — his 
couch. Even the, ſenſe of; a fooliſh and ariiing 
by which though a man has not been guilty of 
great crimes, he has howeyer waſted his ſub- 
ſtance, miſpent his pes: and. brought vpe, him: 
ſelf juſt edc n pe 
bat foids Joo Zolmoy 2d 

by him, 8 — wiſhes to enjoy tran: 
quillity, ſtudy, above all things, to att an irrer 
proachable part. With comfort he will reſt his 
head on his pillow at night, when he is conſcious 
that throughout the day he, has being doing his 
duty towards God and man ;—when none of the 
e 9 of that. e come; back, in painful 
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remembrance, to upbraid him. To this teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience, let him be able, 


In the ſecond place, to join humble truſt in the 

favour of God. As, after the beſt endeavour we 
can uſe, no man's behaviour will be entirely 
faultleſs, it is eſſential to peace of mind, that we 
have ſome ground for hope in the Divine mercy, 
that, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, our de- 
fetts ſhall be forgiven, and grace be ſhewn us by 
Heaven. | 


This includes all the duties of faith and re- 
pentance that are required by the Goſpel ; the 
faithful diſcharge af which duties is ebſolutely 
neceſſary for delivering us from thoſe fears of 
another world, which, if not allayed, are ſuf- 
ficient to baniſh all tranquillity from the heart. 
Our religious principles muſt at the ſame time be 
ſound ant pure, and carefully preſerved' from the 
tamt of © ſuperſtition, _ whoſe gloomy horrors, 


taking poſſeſſion of weak and ill-informed- minds, 


convert what they miſtake for religion, into a 
ſource of miſery. Moreover, it is neceſſary, that 
we'be able to place truſt in-God, not only as our 
future Judge, but as the preſent: Governor of 
human affairs; | 
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preſerye a clear conſcience, and to lead a virtuous 
and honourable, at leaſt an Joflentve ——_ in- 
„ente 1 | 

T& 

80 great is * power * 1 over every 
human being, that the remembrance of crimes 
never fails to overthrow tranquillity of mind. Be 
aſſured, that he who defrauds bis neighbour, 
who has enſnared the innocent, has violated his 
truſt, or betrayed his friend, ſhall never enjoy 


within himſelf undiſturbed ati ths evil deeds 
riſing up in black array y before him to haunt his 
couch. Even the ſenſe of; a, fooliſh and trifling 
conduct of a life paſt in idleneſs and diſſipation; 
by which, though a man has not been guilty of 
great crimes, he has howexer waſted his ſub- 
ſtance, miſpent his wen and ROE: VP; him- 
ſelf ea A ION pe 
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5 him, 3 * wiſhes to enjoy tran: 
quillity, ſtudy, above all things, to act an irrer 
proachable part. With comfort he will reſt his 
head on his pillow at night, when he is conſcious 
that throughout the day he has being doing his 
duty towards God and man ;—when none of the 
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_ remembrance, to upbraid him. To this teſti- 
mony of a good confcience, let him be able, 


In the ſecond place, to join humble truſt in the 
favour of God. As, after the beſt endeavour we 
can uſe, no man's behaviour will be entirely 
faultleſs, it is eſſential to peace of mind, that we 
have ſome ground for hope in the Divine mercy, 
that, through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, our de- 
tetts ſhall be forgiven, and grace be ſhewn us * 


Heaven. 


This includes all the duties of faith and re- 
pentance that are required by the Goſpel; the 
faithful diſcharge of which duties is ebſolutely 
neceſſary for delivering us from thoſe fears of 
another world, which, if not allayed, are ſuſ- 
ficient to baniſh all tranquillity from the heart. 
Our religious principles muſt at the ſame time be 


ſound and pure, and carefully preſerved from the 


tamt of © ſuperſtition, _ whoſe gloomy horrors, 


taking poſſeſſion of weak and ill-informed minds, 


convert what they miſtake for religion, into a 
ſource of miſery; Moreover, it is neceſſary, that 
we be able to place truſt in God, not only as our 
future Judge, but as the preſent Governor of 


human affairs. 
* ſh * 1 i | | So 
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So uncertain is the continuance of every earthly 
comfort, that he, who repoſes no confidence in 
the Supreme Diſpoſer of events, muſt be often 
diſquieted and dejected. He alone poſſeſſes firm 
tranquillity, who, amidſt all human viciſſitudes, 
looks up, with ſettled truſt, to an Almighty 
Ruler, as to one under whoſe conduct he is ſafe. 


In the third place, to attend to the culture and 
improvement of our minds. A fund of ufeful 
knowledge, and a ſtock of ideas, afford much 
advantage for the enjoyment of tranquillity. It 
is not meant that every man muſt ſtudy to become 
deeply learned. The fituation of many would 
not allow it. The tafte, and the habits of others, 
prevent it. But what is meant is, that every man 
who wiſhes to lead a comfortable life ſhould pro- 
vide for himſelf, 'as much as he can, by means of 
obſervation, reading, and reflecting, a large field 
of uſeful thoughts. In a mind abſolutely vacant; 
tranquillity is ſeldom found. The vacancy will 
too often be filled up by bad deſires and paſſions. 
Whereas, the mind of a wiſe man is a kingdom 
to itſelf. In his lonely or melancholy hours, he 


| finds always reſources within himſelf, to which he 


can turn for relief. As there are many occaſions 
when -external objects afford no pleaſure, it is 
** "SW only 
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only by being able to reſt on the entertainments 


afforded to himſelf by his mind, that any one can 
Foul his _ with mig 1 


i In the fourth mtr let us always be careful to 
provide proper employment for our time. Re- 
gular induſtry and labour, with intervals of eaſe, 
is perhaps the ſtate moſt conducive to tranquillity. 
If our Ration give no call to induſtry, it will be 
profitable to have ſome end or object in view, to 
which our attention ſhall be directed. Relaxation 


from intenſe, or inceſſant purſuit, is requiſite for 


comfort. But if relaxation degenerate into total 
idlenefs, it becomes in a high degree adverſe to 
tranquillity.” Every man by his nature, is formed» 
more or leſs, for action. In a mind that is en- 
tirely quieſcent, and that has no object to put it 
into motion, inſtead of ſelf-enjoyment, there will 
be conſtant langour, tediouſneſs, and miſery. 
Life ſtagnates in ſuch a ſituation, like a pool of 
dead waters, and the man becomes a burden to 


SE 


Violent and dangerous purſuits, which diſtract 
and embroil thoſe who are engaged in them; 
cannot be underſtood to be here recommended: 
Every one ſees how foreign theſe are to a ſtate of 


— But in the ordinary of calm and eaſy 
112 life: 
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life, it would be adviſeable for every one to have 


ſome end before bim; ſome objet which ſhall 
bring the mind into action, and fill up the va- 
cuities of time. Provided the object be innocent, 
and of no unſuitahle or degrading nature, it may 
anſwer this purpoſe, though it ſhould not of itſelf 
be of high importance. It is better for the mind 


to have ſome determined direction given it, than 


to be always left floating, as it were, in empty 
ſpace. But about whatever objects we are em- 
ployed, it is ſtill more material to tranquillity 
that, in the 1144 

. | 112034990 1 AB 

Fifth ares we jones to govern our paſſions. 
Theſe are the moſt frequent diſturbers of peace. 
Neceſſary as their impulſe is to give activity to the 


mind, yet if they are not kept in ſubordination 


ta reaſon, they ſpeedily throw all things into con- 
fuſion. Such of them as belong to the malignant 
and unſocial kind, evidently * to n vexa- 
tion and diſquiet.. 


In the ſixih place, let us never expect too 
much from the world. High hopes, and florid 
views, are great enemies to tranquillity, When 
raſſily indulged, they are conſtantly producing 
diſappointments. Their indulgence, in the mean 
lime, occaſions diſcontent with our preſent ſitua- 

. tion; 
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tion; and he who isdiſcontented cannot-bethapps! 
One of the firſt leſſons, bothvof religion and w. 


dom, is, to moderate our expectations and hopes; 


and not to ſet forth on the voyage of life like 
men who expect to be always carried forward 
with a favourable gale. | Let our views be ſuited 
to our rank and ſtation in the world ; and never 
ſoar fantaſtically beyond them. Let us content 
ourſelves with ſober pleaſures, and form our re- 
liſh to them. Let us be thankful when we are 
free from pain, though we be not in the midſt of 
high enjoyment ; ſatisfied if the path we tread be 
eaſy and ſmooth, though it be not ſtrewed with 
flowers. Human life admits not of continued 
pleaſure; nor is it always rendered happy by 
great exaltation : remembering that it is a middle 
region which is the native ſtation of tranquillity. 
It neither aſpires to thoſe heights of the atmoſ- 
phere where the thunder 1s formed ; nor creeps 
always on the ground, 


If we look for i any where, we ſhall 

find ourſelves diſappointed ; and the confequence 
of this diſappointment will be, that \ friendſhip 
will cool, and diſguſt ſucceed. If we with to 
enjoy comfort in any of our connections, let us 
take our fellow creatures as they are, and look 
for their imperfections to appear. We know we 


have 
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have our own; let us, therefore, bear with thoſe 
of others, as we expect they are to bear with 
us. As no one is without failings, few alſo are 
void of amiable qualities. Let us ſelect for our 
companions, thoſe who have the greateſt ſhare 
* — * * — them ere oeAN 

i and laſtly-« on. the fubjea, to mix re- 
treat with the active buſineſs of the world, and 
to cultivate.habits of ſerious thought and ręcollec · 
tion. The great multitude of men are in different 
ſituations. Induſtry is required of them, buſineſs 
and cares perplex; and active purſuits occupy 
their cloſeſt attention. Amidſt buſtle, intrigue, 
and diſſention, he muſt paſs many an uneaſy hour. 
Here an enemy encounters him; there a rival 
meets him. A ſuſpicious friend alarms one hour; 
an ungrateful one provokes him the next. Re- 
flection and meditation allay the workings of 
many unquiet paſſions; and place us at a diſtance 
from the tumults of the world. | 


When the mind has either: been ruffled or caſt 
down, in intercourſe with God and Heaven we 
find a ſanctuary to which we can retreat. In the 


hours of contemplation and devotion, a good man 


enjoys himſelf in peace. He beholds nobler ob- 


ts than what worldly men can behold. He 
aſſumes 
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aſſumes a higher character. He liſtens to the 
voice of nature and of God; and from this holy 
ſanctuary comes forth with a mind fortified. * 
the little diſturbances of the world. 

Dutine the early periods of life, vivid ſenſations 
of pleaſure are the ſole objects thought worthy of 
purſuit. Mere eaſe and calmneſs are deſpiſed, 
as the -portion of the aged only and the feeble. 
Some longer acquaintance with the world, —with 
its diſappointed hopes and fallacious pleaſures, 
teaches almoſt all men, by degrees, to wiſh for 
tranquillity and peace. But we muſt not imagine, 
that theſe are bleſſings which will drop on men of 
their own accord, as ſoon as they begin to deſire 
them. No; the thoughtleſs and the profligate, 
will ever remain ſtrangers to them, They will 
remain the ſport of every accident that occurs to 
1 their minds, and to diſturb their life. 


The three great enemies to tranquillity are, 
Vice, Superſtition, and Idleneſs : Vice, which 
poiſons and diſturbs the mind with bad paſſions ; 
Superſtition, which fills it with imaginary terrors ; 
Idleneſs, which loads it with tediouſneſs and diſ- 
guſt. It is only by following the paths which 
eternal Wiſdom have pointed out, that we can 

| arrive 
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arrive at the bleſſed temple of Tranquility, and 
obſtain a ftation there:—by endeavouring to do 
our duty to God and man:—by acquiring a 
humble truſt in the mercy and favour of God 
through Jeſus Chriſt :—by cultivating our minds, 
and properly employing our time and thoughts; 
by governing our paſſions and tempers; — by cor- 
recting all unreaſonable expectations from the 
world, and from men; and, in the midſt of 
worldly buſineſs, habituating ourſelves to calm 
retreat and ferious recollection. 


By ſuch means as theſe, it may be bpped; 
that, through the Divine bleſſing, our days fhall 
flow in a ſtream as unruffled as the human ſtate 
admits. ket: 071 

The ticked are like the troubled ſea, when it cannot 
reſt. But the work of - righteouſneſs is peace; and 
the ect of e ts 3 Jie 3 
or ever. ; 
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THE HERMIT. 


AR in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend hermit grew ; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well. 
Remote from man, with God he paſs'd his days, 
Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 


A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe | 
Seem'd heaven itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe— 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey; 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway. 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt. 

So, when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſs'd, 
Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 


Down bend the banks, the trees impending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow : 


But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry fide ; 

And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 


| To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 


To find if baaks or ſwains report it right, 


K k | _ (For 
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(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim's ſtaff he bore, 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before; 

Then with the rifing ſun a journey went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 


The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs: 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warmed the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And ſoft, in graceful ringlets, wav'd his hair. 
Then near approaching, Father, hail ! he cry'd; 
And hail, my ſon! the rev'rend lire reply d: 
Words follow'd&words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
And talk of various kinds deceiv'd: the road; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 

Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 


But here the youth enjoin'd the eager fire, 
Who-into hidden truths did much enquire, 
If he'd in filence each event behold, 
He wou'd to him ſome wond'rous things unfold. 
Agreed, and now the eloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 
5 Nature 
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Nature in filence bids the world repoſe, 
When near the road a ſtately palace roſe : 
There, by the moon, thro” ranks of trees they paſs, 
Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 
It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome 

Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home. 
Yet ſtill his kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 

The pair arrive, the livery'd ſervants wait ; 
Their Lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 

And all is more than hoſpitably good. 

Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and filk, and heaps of down. 


At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighbouring wood to banith ſleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call; 
An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall ; 
Rich, luſcious wine, a golden goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind maſter forc'd his gueſts to taſte. 
Then pleas'd and thankful from the porch they go, 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe: 
His cup was vaniſh'd ; for, in ſecret guiſe, 


The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt ring prize. 
f K k 2 Now 
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Now on they paſs ;—when far upon the road, 
The wealthy ſpoil the wily partner ſhow'd. 


As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder'd ſtops, to ſhun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear : 

So ſeem'd the fire, he walk'd with trembling 
heart, | 

And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part : 

Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 

That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 


While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds ; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſts to coverts ſcud acroſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſeat : 

"Twas built by turrets on a riſing ground, 

And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around: 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſart there. 


As near the miſer's heavy door they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew ; 


The 
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The nimble light'ning, mix'd with ſhowers began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunders ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 

At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt; 
("Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt.) 
Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair; 

One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervour thro' their limbs recalls; 
Bread of the coarſeſt fort, with dead ſmall beer, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both for cheer ; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 


With ſtill remark the pond'ring hermit view'd, 

In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; 

And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cry'd) 

Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide ? 

But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place 

In ev'ry ſetting feature of his face ! 

When, from his veſt, the young companion bore . 

That cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before ; 

And paid profuſely, with the precious bowl, 

The tinted kindneſs of his churliſh ſoul ! 

Juſt ſunk to earth, the miſer, in ſurprize, 

Receiv'd the glitt'ring gift with ſtartled eyes ; 

But, ere he could recover from his fright, 

The gen'rous gueſts were gone quite out of ſight · 
Now 
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Now the briſk clouds in airy tumults fly, 
The ſun emerging opes another ſky ; 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, chear the day. 
While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom 

wrought 

With all the travail of uncertain thought; 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
"Twas there a vice, but ſeem'd a madneſs here. 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Loft and confounded with the various ſhows. 


Again the wand'rers want a place to lie, 
Again they ſearch and find a manſion nigh. 
The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 
Content, (and not for praiſe, but virtue) kind. 


Now night's dim ſhades again involve the * 


Hither the walkers turn their weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet ; 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies: 
4 Without a vain, withont a grudging heart, 
1 To him who gives us all, I yield a part: 

1 From him you come, from him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
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He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; | 
When the grave houſhold round the hall repair'd, 

Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hour of pray'r. 


At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dapple morn aroſe ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant ſlept, 
And writh'd his neck ;—the landlord's little pride, 
(O ſtrange return !) grew black, and gaſp'd, and 

dy'd. 
Horror of horrors! what ! his only fon ? 
How look'd our hermit when the fact was done? 
Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more aſſail his heart. 


Confus'd, and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 
He flies, —but trembling, fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhew'd the way; 
A river croſs'd the path ; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find ; the ſervant went before ; 
Long arms of oak an open bridge ſupply'd, 

And deep the waves beneath them bending glide. 

The youth who ſeem'd to watch a time to fin, 

Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in: 
Plunging 
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Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 


Wild ſparkling rage inflames.the hermit's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and wildly cries, 
Deteſted wretch ! but ſcarce his ſpeech began 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man ; 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet, 

His robe turn'd white, and flow'd about his feet : 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair ; 
Celeſtial odours breathe in purpled air; 

And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd like the day, 
Wide at his back their dazzling plumes diſplay. 
The form etherial burſts upon his ſight, 

And moves in all the majeſty of light. 


Tho loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do: 
Surprize in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 

But filence here the beautcous angel broke, 
The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 


Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne: 
Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And ſorc'd an angel don to. cahn thy mind; 


; For 
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For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky ; _ 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel! —thy fellow ſervant I. 


Then know the truth of government divine, 
And let the ſcruples be no longer thine. 


The Maker juſtly claims that world he made; 
In this the right of Providence is laid; 

Its ſacred Majeſty thro all depends, 

On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 

'Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The pow'r exerts. his attributes on high; 

Your actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 

And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill ! 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſur- 
prise, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy id ring 2 
Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th Almighty juſt, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt. 


The great vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made his 1y'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, - 
And forc'd d his gueſts to morning aaa 

wine ; 
Has, with k the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of colt. 
LI The 
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The mean ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door 
| Ne'er mov'd in pity to the wan@ring poor; 
| | With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
| | That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals can be kind; 
' Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bow}, 
i And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul. 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen oar of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And loofe ron drofs the filver runs below. 


Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 
But now the child haf-wean'd his ſoul from Got; 
(Child of his age) for him he hv'd in pain, | 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run! 
But God, to fave the father, took the fon. 
J0 all but thee, in fits he ſeem d to go, 
(And twas my miniſtry to deal the blow :) 
The poor fond parent humbled in the duſt, 
Now ovens in tears the puniſhment was juft. 
But how had all his fortune fell a wreck, 
Had the falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back ? 
* *"Thisvery night, (by ſecret plot centriv'd). 
Of life and wealth his maſter he'd ante, 5 
Had he in this conſpiracy prevail'd, 
What funds of charity would then have fail d * 
_ Thus 
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Thus heav'n inſtructs thy mind: this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, ne and ſin no more, 


On ſounding pinions * the * withdrew, 
The Sage * wond * as the _ flew. 


'& x ſ 'Ti EY 
Thus lock d Eliſha, * to mount on high, 
His Maſter took the chariot of the ſky: ; 
The fiery pomp afcending, left the vier; 


The n bud, * 3 . too. 


The bending hermit oma pray r W , 

Lord] as in heay'n, on earth thy will be done;” 
Then gladly turning, ſaught his ancient place, 
And ſpent a life of 2 and — | 
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THE 
HAPPY EFFECTS | 
OF | 
MISFORTUNE. 


T misfortunꝰ comes, ſhe brings along 

The braveſt virtues. And ſo many great 

nluſtrious ſpirits have convers d with woe, A 

Have in her ſchool been taught, as are 1 

To conſecrate diſtreſs, and make ambition 

Ev n wiſh the frown beyond the ſmile of fortune. 
L12 _ 
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| CHARACTER 
or AN 8 
EXCELLENT MAN. 
TOW cant ay tongue mT 1 2 vga k 


Take pleaſure, and be laviſh in tr praiſe | 
How. could I ſpeak thy nobleneſs of nature 
Thy open, manly heart, thy courage, * 
And inborn truth, unknowing to diſſemble: 
Thou art the man in whom my ſoul gn; {rag 
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ISD morning's come; and 22 upon 
the plains, | 
And diſtant mountains where they feed their flocks, 
The happy ſhepherds leave their homely huts, 


And with their pipes proclaim the new-born day: i 
The 
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The luſty ſwain comes with his well ll d ſerip ß 
Of healthful viands, which, when bunger calls, - 
With much content and appetite he mm 704 
To follow in the field his daily toil; ©* 7:90! 
And dreſs the grateful glebe that Field hin fruits; ; 
The beaſts, that under the warm hedges/ſlept, [Fw 
And weather'd out the cold bleak night, are up; 
And, looking tow'rds the I” ery paltures, 


raiſe 
Their voice, and bid their fellow wee W 
morroẽ-w . 205 c 


The cheerful birds too on * tops of trees 
Aſſemble all in choirs ; and with their notes 
Salute, and welcome up, the riſing fun: 


A FEU\DE/MOT 


RESPECTING THE 


PRINCE OF WALES. 


introduction of a certain naval officer 
1 to the Prince of Wales, and their preſent 
zac originated i in the following whimſical 
little circumſtance. His Royal Highneſs was diſ- 
RY puting 
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puting with à gentleman on the ſubject, of nayaþ 
tactics, and finally agreed to refer the deciſion to 
the ſon of Neptune, who was in an adjoining 
room. A note was diſpatched by the gentleman, 
requeſting the officer's opinion, and concluded 
with Girqueruncy.of babe r 


x "Jo as” be- a very 8 jutge, beat 
$ been bread to * ſea.“ 


— 
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This; was 5 the neat and enen reply 


"ici It; «17 © N i 
9 never Git ET 1 but the ſea um 
„ BREAD teme; and very; had bread. it was.. 
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© © ANBODOTE* 
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Y RUS being reproached one day by Creeſus 

for his profuſion, a calculation was made to 

how much. his treaſure might bave amqunted. 
nee nee Wes e 1 
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To juſtify his liberality, Cyrus ſent diſpatches 
to every, perſon he had, particularly obliged, re- 
queſting them to ſupply him with as much n 
as they could advance. 

When all theſe nouns had come to 
Cyrus, it appeared that the ſum total far ſur- 
paſſed the calculation made by Crœſus. 


0 LET. B „ 

„] am not,” ſaid he, © leſs in love with riches 
than other Princes; but à better manager of 
them. You ſee at how!low;.4 price I have ac- 
quired many friends, and an invaluable treaſure. 
My money, at the ſame time, in the hands of theſe 
friends, is not leſs at my command than if it 
were in my treaſury.“ 


ACT 


re 
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ACT OF | BENEVOLENCE. 
VERY noble inſtance of attachment and 


benevolence took place ſome time ago on 
the Kingſton road. 


As Captain Willoughby, of the Expedition 
Cutter, was returning from town to Portſmouth, 
the carriage ſtopped on the way to replace a 
loſt lynch-pin ; he alighted from the carriage, at 
which time a ſick and miſerable looking ſailor 
paſſed him, who appeared to wiſh for charity, 
but did not aſk it. The Captain enquired where 
he was going, and whether he was fick ? After 
anſwering theſe queſtions, he was aſked what 
ſlup he had ſerved in? when, among others, 
he mentioned one in which Captain Willoughby 
had been a Lieutenant, and with whom he had 
cIrcumnavigated the globe. 


On hearing this, the tears were ready to ſtart 
from the eyes of the gallant tar, who imme- 
diately took his pencil from his pocket, and wrote 
as follows: Dear Sir, the bearer of this is a 
 broken-down fellow round about; therefore give 
him, on my account, a guinca a month, until 


he 
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he is well enough to go to ſea again.” The ſpirit 
of Jack would not ſuffer him to receive this bounty 
longer than until he could enter himſelf again; 
and he is now ſerving in a merchant's ſhip in the 
plantation ſervice. 


————7r—rĩ—iᷣ ... ͤ—U—— ꝓ 


ANECDOTE 


OF A 


A TT TM 


A GASCON, who had been for ſome years 

in the ſervice of Lewis XIV. obtained 
from the King a gratification of 1500 livres. He 
went immediately to be paid by M. Colbert ; 
who, juſt at his coming, had ſat down to din- 
ner. Notwithſtanding, he paſſed boldly into the 
dining-room, and aſked who was Colbert?” “1 
am the perſon (ſaid M. Colbert), what would you 
be pleaſed to have?“ © A trifle ſcarce worth men- 
tioning,” ſaid the other; © a ſmall order of the 
King, for letting me have 1500 livres.” 


M. Colbert, with great good-nature, and ac- 


cording to his uſual good-humour, deſired him to 
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be ſeated at table, and partake of their fare, 
which the Gaſcon did without a ſecond invitation. 
After dinner, he was directed by him to one of his 
clerks, who gave him 1000 livres. The Gaſcon 
ſaid there were 500 more coming to him. © Very 
true (ſaid the clerk), but ſo much of the payment 
has been ſtopped for your dinner.” „Odds: fis 
(ſaid the Gafcon,) 500 livres for a dinner! I give 
but twenty-ſous at the eating-houſe.“ Well, 
then, if it be ſo, (replied the Gaſcon, ) here, take 
back all the money; what ſignifies my encum- 
bering myſelf with a thouſand livres? To- morrow 
I'll bring here a friend to dine, and all will be 
paid.” Monſieur Colbert admired the gaſ- 
conade, had the officer paid the whole of his 
bill, and afterwards rendered him ſeveral good 
offices, 


ANEC- 


OF 


CLEOMENES. 


LEOMENES, King of Sparta, when labour- 
ning under misfortunes, was adviſed to kill 
himſelf by one of his attendants, who ſet off the 
propoſal with that ſpecious colouring, which the 
imbecility of an oppreſſed mind is apt to miſ- 
take for argument. © Thinkeſt thou, wicked 
man,” replied Cleomenes, © to ſhew thy fortitude, 
by ruſhing upon death, a refuge always eaſily to 
be had, and which every man has open to him- 
ſelf ? 


* Better men than we are, either by the 
fortune of arms, or overpowered by numbers, have 
left the field of battle to their enemies. But the 
man, who gives up the conteſt, in order to avoid 
pain and calamity; or, from a flaviſh regard 
to the praiſe or cenſures of men, is overcome 
by his own cowardice. If we are to ſeek for 
death, that death ought to be in action, not in | 
the deſerting of action. It argues baſenefs to live 
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or to die by ourſelves. By adopting your expedi- 
ent, all that we can gain is, to get rid of our 
preſent difficulties, without either glory to our- 
ſelves, or benefit to our country. In hopes then 
that we ſhall ſome time or other be of ſervice 
to our country, both you and I are bound to 
preſerve our lives.“ 


GENUINE ANECDOTE 


OF 
DR. JOHNS ON. 


R. Garrick was once preſent with Dr. 

Johnſon at the table of a nobleman, where, 
amongſt other gueſts, was one of whoſe near 
connections ſome diſgracetul anecdote was then 
in circulation. It had reached the ears of John- 
ſon, who, after dinner, took an opportunity of 
relating it in his moſt acrimonious manner. 


Garrick, who ſat next him, pinched his arm, 
and trod upon his toe, and made uſe of other 
means to interrupt the thread of his narration, but 
all was in vain, The Doctor proceeded, and 

when 
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when he had finiſhed the ſtory, he turned gravely 
round to Garrick, of whom before he had taken 
no notice whatever.—< Thrice (ſays he) Davy, 
have you trod upon my toe; thrice have you 
pinched my arm ; and now, it what I have related 
be a falſhood, convict me before this company.” 


Garrick replied not a word, but frequently de- 
clared afterwards, that he never felt half fo 
much perturbation, even when he met “his father's 


choſt.” 


A BIRTH-DAY THOUGHT. 


JAN I, all gracious Providence! 
Can I deſerve thy care? 
Ah! no: I've not the leaſt pretence 

To bounties which I ſhare. 


Have I not been defended ſtill 
From danger and from death : 

Been ſafe preſerv'd from ev'ry ill 
E'er fince thou gave me breath ? 


J live 
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I live once more, to ſee the day 

| That brought me firſt to light: 

O! teach my willing heart the way 
To take thy mercies right. 


Tho' dazzling ſplendor, pomp and ſhew, 
My fortune has deny'd; 

Yet more than grandeur can beſtow 
Content hath well ſupply'd. 


No ſtrife has e'er diſturb'd my peace, 
No mis'ries have I known; 

And, that I'm bleſs'd with health and eaſe, 
With humble thanks I own. 


I envy no one's birth or fame, 
Their titles, train, or dreſs ; 

Nor has my pride e er ſtretch'd its aim 
Beyond what I poſſeſs. 


I aſk and wiſh, not to appear 


More beauteous, rich, or gay : 
Lord, make me wiſer ev'ry year, 
And better ev'ry day. 


AY 
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AN 


E P I ©: AE 0 


DESIGNED FOR THE 


MONUMENT OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


ORE than his name were leſs—'twould ſeem 
to fear © | | 

He who increas'd heav'ns fame, could want it 

here. 

Yet—when the ſun he lighted up ſhall fade, 

And all the worlds he found at firſt decay'd ; 

Then void and waſte eternity ſhall lie, 

And Time and Newton's name together die 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


MR. LOCKE. 


M* LOCKE, having been introduced by 
Lord Shafteſbury to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Lord Halifax; theſe three noblemen, in- 


ſtead of converſing with the philoſopher, as might 
naturally 
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naturally have been expected, on literary ſub- 
jets, in a very ſhort time ſat down to cards. 
Mr. Locke, after looking on for ſome time, pulled 
out his pocket-book, and began to write with 
great attention. One of the company obſerving 
this, took the liberty of aſking him what he was 
writing. 


9 My Lord,” ſays Locke, I am endeavour- 
ing, as far as poſſible, to profit by my preſent 
ſituation ; for having waited with impatience for 
the honour of being in company with the greateſt 
geniuſes of the age, I thought I could do nothing 
better than to write down your converſation ; 
and indeed, I have ſet down the ſubſtance of 
what you have faid for this hour or two.” 


« This well-timed ridicule had its deſired ef- 
fect; and theſe noblemen, fully ſenſible of its 
force, immediately quitted their play, and entered 
into a converſation more rational, and better ſuited 
to the dignity of their characters. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


MR. STERNE. 


R. STERNE being in company with three 
or four clergymen, was relating a circum- 
| ſtance which happened to him at York. 


After preaching at the cathedral, an old woman, 
whom he obſerved ſitting on the pulpit ſtairs, 
ſtopt him as he came down, and begged to know 
where ſhe ſhould have the honour of hearing him 
preach the next Sunday. Mr. Sterne having men- 
tioned the place where he was to exhibit, found 
her ſituated in the ſame manner on that day ; 
when ſhe put the ſame queſtion to him as be- 
fore. 


The following Sunday he was to preach four 
miles out of York, which he told her; and to 
tis great ſurprize, found her there too ; and, 
that the fame queſtion was put to him as he de- 
ſcended from the pulpit. On which, adds he, I 
took for my text theſe words, expecting to find 
my old woman as before: —“ I will grant the 
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requeſt of this poor widow ; leſt by her often 
coming, ſhe weary me.” One of the company 
immediately replied, © Why, Sterne, you omitted 
the moſt applicable part of the paſſage, which 
is, © Though I neither fear God nor regard man.” 
This unexpected retort ſilenced the wit for the 
whole evening. 


— — — — — 


THE INFLUENCE OF CUSTOM. 
UPPOSE we have freed ourſelves from the 


younger prejudices of our education, yet we 
are in danger of having our mind turned aſide 
from truth by the influence of general cuſtom. 
Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments 
and forms of ſalutation, are influenced more by 
cuſtom, than by the eye, the ear, or the taſte. 
Cuſtom prevails even over ſenſe itſelf, and there- 
fore, no wonder if it prevails over reaſon too. 
What is it but cuſtom that renders many of the 
mixtures of food and ſauces elegant in Britain, 
which would be awkward and nauſeous to the 
inhabitants of China; and indeed were nauſeous 
to us when we firſt taſted them? 


What 
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What but cuſtom could make thoſe ſaluta tions 
polite in Muſcovy, which are ridiculous in France 
and England? We call ourſelves indeed the po- 
liter nations, but is it we who judge thus of our- 
ſelves; and that fancied politeneſs is oftentimes 
more owing to cuſtom than reaſon. Why are the 
forms of our preſent garments counted beautiful, 
and thoſe faſhions of our anceſtors the matter of 
ſcoff and contempt, which in their days were all 
decent and genteel? It is cuſtom that forms our 
opinion of dreſs, and reconciles us by degrees to 
thoſe habits which at firſt ſeemed very odd and 
monſtrous. It muſt be granted, there are ſome 
garments and habits which have a natural con- 
gruity or incongruity, modeſty or immodeſty, 
gaudery or gravity; though for the moſt part 
there is but little reaſon in theſe affairs: but what 
little there is of reaſon, or natural decency, cuſ- 
tom triumphs over it all. It is almoſt impoſſible 
to perſuade a young lady that any thing can be 
decent which is out of faſhion. 


The methods of our education are governed 
by cuſtom—It is cuſtom, and not reaſon, that ſends 
every boy to learn the Roman poets and begin a 
little acquaintance with Greek, before he is bound 
apprentice to a ſoap-boiler or a leather-ſeller. It 
is cuſtom alone that teaches us Latin by the rules 
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of a Latin Grammar; a tedious and abſurd 


method ! 


And what is it but cuſtom that has for paſt 
centuries confined the brighteſt geniuſes, even 
of the higheſt rank in the female world, to the 
buſineſs of the needle only, and ſecluded them 
moſt unmercifully from the pleaſures of know- 
ledge, and the divine improvements of reaſon. 


But we begin to break all theſe chains, and 
reaſon begins to dictate the education of youth, 


AN AMERICAN ANECDOTE. 


OME years ago, a commander of one of his 

Majeſty's ſhips of war, being ſtationed at 
Boſton, had orders to cruiſe from time to time, 
in order to protect our trade, and diſtreſs the 
enemy. It happened unluckily that he returned 
from one of his cruiſes on a Sunday; and, as he 
had left his lady at Boſton, the moment ſhe heard 
of the ſhip's arrival, ſhe haſtened down to the 
water-ſide, in order to receive him. The Captain, 
on 
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on landing, embraced her with tenderneſs and 
affection. This, as there were ſevcral ſpectators 
by, gave great offence, and was conſidered as an 
act of indecency, and a flagrant profanation of 
the ſabbath. The next day, therefore, he was 
ſummoned before the Magiſtrates, who, with 
many ſevere rebukes and pious exhortations, or- 
dered him to be publickly whipped. 


The Captain ſtifled his indignation and reſent- 
ment as much as poſhble ; and as the puniſhment 
from the frequency of it, was not attended with 
any great degree of ignominy or diſgrace, he 
mixed with the beſt company, was well received 
by them, and they were apparently good friends. 


At length the time of the ſtation expired, 
and he was recalled. He went, therefore, with 
ſeeming concern, to take leave of his worthy 
friends; and that they might ſpend -one more 
happy day together before their final ſeparation, 
he invited the principal Magiſtrates and Select 
Men to dine with him on board his ſhip upon the 
day of his departure. They accepted the invi- 
tation, and nothing could be more joyous and 
convivial than the entertainment which he gave 
them. 

At 
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At length the fatal moment arrived that was 
to ſeparate them. The anchor was a-peak, the 
fails were unfurled, and nothing was wanting 
but the ſignal to get under way. The Captain, 
after taking an affectionate leave of his worthy 
friends, accompanied them upon deck, where 
the Boatſwain and crew were ready to receive 
them. He there thanked them afreſh for the 
civilities they had ſhewn him, of which, he ſaid, 
he ſhould retain an eternal remembrance ; and to 
which he wiſhed it.had been in his power to have 
made a more adequate return. One point of 
civility only remained to be adjuſted between 
them, which as it was in his power, ſo he meant 
moſt fully to recompence them. He then re- 
minded them of what had paſſed, and ordered 


the crew to pinion them, had them brought, one 
by one, to the gangway, where the Boatſwain 


ſtripped off their ſhirts, and with a cat of nine 
tails, laid on the back of each forty ſtripes, ſave 
one. They were then, amidſt the ſhouts and ac- 
clamations of the crew, ſhoved into their boats ; 


and the Captain, immediately getting under way, 
ſailed for England. 


THE 
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THE REAL DUTY OF A KING. 


— IS true, I am a King: 


| Honour and glory too have been my 
aim : 


But tho” I dare face death, and all the dangers 
Which furious war wears in its bloody front, 
Yet could I chooſe to fix my fame by peace, 
By juſtice, and by mercy ; and to.-raiſe 

My trophies on the bleflings of mankind : 
Nor would I buy the empire of the world 
With ruin of the people whom I ſway, 

Or forfeit of my honour. 


— —— 


HONOUR SUPERIOR TO JUSTICE. 


ONOUR, my Lord, is much too proud to 
catch 
At ev'ry ſlender twig of nice diſtinctions 
Theſe for the unfeeling vulgar may do well : 
But thoſe whoſe ſouls are by the nicer rule 
Of virtuous delicacy only ſway'd, 
Stand at another bar than that of laws. 
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ANECDOTE 
or THE LATE 


DOCTOR HOWARD. 


HE late Dr. Howard, of pleaſant memory, 
collecting a brief with the pariſh officers of 
St. George's Southwark, where he had been 
many years Rector, called among the reſt of the 
inhabitants, on a grocer, with whom he had a 
running account ; to prevent being firſt aſked for 
a ſettlement, enquiring if he was not ſome trifle 
in his debt. On referring to the ledger there ap- 
peared a balance of ſeventeen ſhillings in favour 
of the tradeſman: the Doctor had recourſe to 
his pocket, and pulling out ſome halfpence, a 
little filver, and a guinea. Mr. Fig, eyeing the lat- 
ter with a degree of ſurprize, exclaimed, “ Good 
God, Sir, you ſeem to have got a ſtranger there!“ 


Indeed I have, Mr. Fig,” replied the wit, re- 
turning it very deliberately into his pocket, and 
before we part we ſhall be better acquainted, 


AN 
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AN ANECDOTE. 


OPE, who, whatever his other good qualities 
might be, certainly was not much troubled 
with good nature, was one evening at Button's 
Coffee-houſe, where he and a ſet of literati had 
got poring over a manuſcript of the Greek comic 
poet Ariſtophanes, in which they found a paſſage 
they could not comprehend. As they talked 
pretty loud, a young officer, who ſtood- by the 
fire, heard their conference, and begged that he 
might be permitted to look at the paſſage. —Oh, 
(ſays Pope ſarcaſtically) by all means, pray let the 
young gentleman look at it ; upon which the officer 
took up the book, and conſidering a while, ſaid, 
that there only wanted a note of interrogation to - 
make the whole intelligible, which was really 
the caſe. And, pray maſter, ſays Pope, (piqued 
perhaps at being out done by a red coat,) what is 
a note of interrogation ?—A note of interrogation, 
replied the youth, with a look of the utmoſt con- 
. tempt, is a little crooked thing that aſks queſtions ! 
_ Tis ſaid, however, that Pope was ſo delighted 
with the wit, that he forgave the ſarcaſm on his 
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PROSPERITY. 


Single diſappointment is ſufficient to embit- 
ter all the pleaſures of worldly proſperity. 
Though it might be expected that one in poſ- 
ſeſſion of high power and ſtation ſhould diſregard 
flight injuries. But proſperity debilitates, inſtead 
of ſtrengthening the mind. Its common effect is, 
to create an extreme ſenſibility to the lighteſt 
wound. It foments impatient deſires, and raiſes 
expectations which no ſucceſs can ſatisfy. It 
foſters a falſe delicacy, which fickens in the midſt 
of indulgence; by repeated gratification, it blunts 
the feelings of man to what is pleaſing, and leaves 
them unhappily acute to whatever is uneaſy. 


ANECDOTE. 


\ 


| Gentleman falling to decay, ſhifted where 
11 he could; among the reſt, he viſited an 
old acquaintance, and ſtayed with him ſeven or 
eight days, in which time the man began to be 
. weary of his gueſt, and to be rid of him feigned 
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a falling out with his wife, by which means their 


fare was very ſlender. The gentleman perceiving 


their drift, but not knowing whither to go to bet- 
ter himſelf, told them, he had been there ſeven 


days, and had not ſeen any falling out betwixt 


them before; and that he was reſolved to ſtay ſeven 


weeks longer, but he would ſee them friends again. 


ANECDOTE 
OF 
CHARLES I. 

ERNINI, the famous Neapolitan ſtatuariſt, 
made a buſt of the King, which, his Ma- 

jeſty conſidered fo exquiſite a piece of workman- 
ſhip, and ſo like him, that he was pleaſed to ap- 
point a particular day for a ſelect party of his 
friends to come and dine with him at Chelſea, 
where the Royal reſidence then was; and to en- 
able his viſitors the better to ſurvey and examine 
the beauties of this chef d'ceuvre of art, the 
King commanded it to be exhibited upon a table 
in the garden, which was accordingly done; and 


while the royal and noble company were in deep 
Oo? contem- 
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contemplation and admiration of this excellent 
performance, an hawk flew directly over their 


heads, with his prey in his talons, which he had 
juſt wounded to death. Some of the blood fell 


on the neck of the royal ſtatue. This unlucky 


circumſtance very much diſconcerted all preſent ; 
one of whom, in hopes that the King did not no- 
tice it, and that he ſhould be able to wipe away 
this cauſe of univerſal] conſternation, unperceived 
by his Majeſty, endeavoured ſo to do ſeveral 
times, by wetting his handkerchief ; but, alas 
every attempt was vain. 


ODE TO EVENING. 


AIL, meek-ey'd maiden, clad in ſober grey, 
1 Whoſe ſoft approach the weary woodman 
| loves ; | | 
As homeward bent to kiſs his prattling babes, 
Jocund he whiſtles thro' the twilight groves. 


When Phebus ſinks behind the gilded hills, 
You lightly o'er the miſty meadows walk ; 

The drooping daiſies bathe in dulcet dews, 

And nurſe the nodding violet's tender ſtalk. 


The 
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The panting Dryads, that in day's fierce heat 
Io inmoſt bow'rs and cooling caverns ran, 
Return to trip in wanton ev'ning dance 
Old Sylvan too returns, and laughing Pan. 


To the deep wood the clam'rous rooks repair, | 


Light ſkims the ſwallow o'er the wat'ry ſcene ; 


And from the ſheep-cote, and freſh-furrow'd field, 


Stout ploughmen meet to wreſtle on the green. 


The ſwain that artleſs ſings on yonder rock, 
His ſupping ſheep and length'ning ſhadow ſpies, 

Pleas'd with the cool, the calm refreſhing hour, 
And with hoarſe humming of unnumber'd flies. 


Now ev'ry paſſion ſleeps : deſponding Love, 

And pining Envy, ever-reſtleſs Pride; 

And holy Calm creeps o'er my peaceful ſoul, 
_ and mad Ambition's ſtorms ſubſide. 


O modeſt ev'ning ! oft let me appear 

A wins rang votary in thy penſive ſtrain ; 
Lift'ni ng to ev'ry wildly-warbling note 

That fills with farewel ſweet thy dark'ning plain. 


BON 
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BON MOT OF ERASMUS. 


RASMUS, who was of a ſickly conſtitution, 

and had therefore obtained a diſpenſation 

for eating of fleſh in times of abſtinence, being 

reproached by the Pope for not obferving Lent, — 

I affure your Holinefs,” faid he, © that my 

beart is a Catholic one; but I muſt confeſs I have 
2 Lutheran ſtomach.” 


A 


GERMAN ANECDOTE. 


PRINCE of Petingen in Germany, never 

required an oath from his miniſtry or coun- 
ſellors ; but, taking them up to a window in his 
palace, prefented to their view a GALLOWS.— 
« Now, gentlemen (faid the Prince) you have 
your choice; you may either, by your good ac- 
tions, obtain my regard and protection, or, by 
your bad ones, have the honour of a sw1xG upon 
yonder tree.” 


This Prince was remarkably well ſerved by his 
Miniſtry. 
DUTY 
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DUTY OF OLD AGE. 


MATERIAL part of the duty of the aged 

conſiſts in ſtudying to be uſeful to the race 
who ſuceeeds them. Here opens to them an 
extenſive field, in which they may ſo employ 
themſelves as conſiderably to advance the happi- 
neſs of mankind. 


To them it belongs to impart to the young 
the fruit of their long experience ; to inſtru& 
them in the proper conduct, and to warn them 
of the various dangers of life; by wiſe counſel 
to temper their precipitate ardour ; and both by 
precept and example to form them to piety and 
virtue. It never appears with greater dignity 
than when tempered with mildneſs, and enlivened 
with good humour; it acts as a guide and a 
patron of youth. 


Religion, diſplayed in ſuch a character, ſtrikes 
the beholders, as at once amiable and venerable. 
They revere its power, when they ſee it adding 
ſo much grace to the decays of nature, and 
ſhedding ſo pleaſing a luſtre over the evening of 
life. 
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The young with to tread in the ſame ſteps, 
and to arrive at the cloſe of their days with equal 
honour. They liſten with attention to counſels 
which are mingled with tenderneſs, and rendered 
reſpectable by grey hairs. Aged wiſdom, when 
joined with acknowledged virtue, exerts an au- 
thority over the human mind greater even than 
that which ariſes from power and ſtation. It 
can check the moſt forward, abaſh the moſt 
profligate, and ſtrike with awe the moſt giddy 
and unthinking. 
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